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The Philosopher ‘by Rembrandt. Lent by Duveen to Flint Institute (Page 8) 
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19th Century American Paintings 


MARTIN JOHNSON HEADE 
1819 - 1904 


Sunset” 
Oil Painting, 25” x 50°. Signed and Dated 1874-75. 
$2,500. 


This painting will be shown in our Exhibition, opening October Ist, 
which will include paintings by Homer, Eakins, Thos. Birch, Wm. J. 
Ranney, D. G. Blythe and Edward Troye. 


Beginning in October we will issue a monthly brochure devoted to 


American Paintings which will be called the “Panorama.” 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 
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EYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Drunk or Aesthetic? 


EG Honrex there will be brought forth upon this continent 
a new industry, dedicated to the manufacture and distri- 
‘bution of war memorials. Those of us who lived through a 
‘similar epidemic in the early 1920s’ when cities and villages 
| expressed justified pride in the brave adventures of their 
"young men, hope against hope that history will not repeat. 
‘Along this line I recall an anecdote of my more youthful 
"years which prefaces its own moral :— 
' Broad Street in my native Hopewell, New Jersey, is indeed 
broad, and the town fathers, after solemn conclave decided 
that the spacious spot before the First National Bank was 
| ideal for the erection of a war memorial commemorating the 
‘feats of the sons of the birthplace of John Hart (signer of 
‘the Declaration of Independence). It was a commendable 
| project. But the Committee did not realize that sculptors 
' make sculpture, and they placed the contract with a com- 
mercial firm specializing in monuments for patriotic com- 
munities. And so, in due course, there came to be erected on 
Broad Street a granite column with a particularly extrovert 
| eagle perched atop, an eagle that forthwith met the best of 
our local pigeons. Except for my father, the citizens soon 
came to accept the monument as a necessary traffic hazard; 
to father it was the ultimate in artistic indigestion. The years 
passed, THE Art Dicest was founded on a neighboring hill- 
top, but father never forgave or forgot the initial pain. 
Then, one dark and rainy night a drunken truck driver, 
late on his run from Bound Brook to Trenton, hit our war 
| memorial amidship with a five-ton Mack truck. There was 
considerable excitement and the chief of police did his duty, 
but for me the high-light came next morning when father 
stood amid the wreckage and muttered: 
“That truck driver wasn’t drunk; he was aesthetic.” 









My Choice Was Personal 


Ww" A PROMOTIONAL STROKE, worthy of the great Bar- 
num tradition, State Senator Seymour Halpern, direc- 
tor of the forthcoming Arts and Antiques Exhibition at the 
34th Street Armory, invited thirteen of the New York art 
critics to stick their individual necks out and pick 12 ex- 
hibits each for his show (Sept. 24 to Oct. 1). We were all 
placed on the spot and consequently worked hard selecting 
our panels for a show that will be different, if it is nothing 
else (see page 6 for the official list of choices). However, 
in the end, Senator Halpern somewhat lowered our collective 
blood pressures by asking us to state concisely what caused 
us to pick what we picked. Below is my explanation: 
“Art, after all, is one of the three most personal things in 
a man’s life—the other two being his mate and his religion. 
So I approached this rather pleasant task of being put on- 
the-spot from the purely personal angle. My taste, perhaps 
because of my work as an art journalist, is comparatively 
catholic, and therefore these twelve exhibits represent a small 
Segment of the various art expressions I would like to 
| live with on intimate terms—rather than a selection incor- 
| Porating the specific needs of a public museum. Had the list 
been three times as long, my selection would have been three 
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times as complete—and just as personal. You will find that 
the chief common denominator here is what artists call ‘paint 
quality,’ for if a painting does not retain the physical char- 
acteristics of the material that gave it birth, it does not meet 
my test of good painting. The other communal characteristic 
that links my selections is that every one of them is con- 
structed effectively within its picture area—constructed in the 
same sense that an architect functions at his drafting board.” 

Next issue I hope to print a review of the critics’ choices 
by our natural critic—an artist. 


Juries and Jurors 


TReMBLINGs of discontent with jury systems, heard perhaps 

ever since the days when some Florentine merchant 
prince first called a few friends to decide the respective 
merits of two competing artists, are of late reaching some- 
thing of an acute stage. Bitter words attend decisions, even 
when it comes to the relatively unimportant acceptance into 
a summer colony show (see page 20 for the story of how 
Paul Burlin, like the little boy, took his bat and ball and went 
home because he couldn’t pitch). An artist good enough to 
be invited to serve as juror (Gladys Rockmore Davis) is re- 
jected by other jurors after she refuses to serve; an artist 
on the prize jury (Louis Bouche) is booted out by the jury 
of selection. 

It all adds up to chaos, and a little of Aesopian fable. 
Remember the one about the father and son riding the don- 
key to town. First the father rode the donkey, and the spec- 
tators along the road said, “Look at the mean old man, let- 
ting the little boy walk!” So the father dismounted and let 
the son ride. The people exclaimed, “Look at the selfish boy, 
letting his old father walk!” They both mounted the donkey, 
and the people shouted, “Look how cruel they are, both rid- 
ing the poor little donkey!” Father and son then got a pole, 
tied the donkey to it and proceeded to carry the animal, 
and the people yelled, “Look at the crazy man and boy!” 

Yes, it adds up to chaos, but order may possibly be found 
when we accept the fact that the artist, because of the intense 
sincerity of his feelings and the very rugged individuality 
that makes him an artist, largely disqualifies himself as a 
judge of another artist’s work. Usually, the artist-juror looks 
for one of two things: a talent so similar to his own that he 
warms to its genial rapport, or he searches for a dissimilar 
gift so alien that he removes competition or proclaims his 
liberal sympathies in public forum. Seldom does the artist- 
juror reveal the objective judgment that should guide a sound 
decision based on the impartial factors of aesthetic accom- 
plishment. As Julia Thecla points out, it is like one automo- 
bile manufacturer having authority to designate the exhibi- 
tion models of a competing manufacturer. (See page 14.) 

One solution might be to give the critics, whose careers 
are measured by their ability to judge art impartially, wider 
responsibility as jurors. They might improve on the current 
situation, wherein appeasement, compromise and individual 
bias often contend to confuse the issue. Being honest with 
himself, how can any artist accept the premise that there are 
two ways of solving a given aesthetic problem? 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Regarding Art Syllabus 

Stir: Attached herewith is a copy of the 
pamphlet referred to in an article by 
Ralph M. Pearson in the August 1 ART 
Dicest, as follows: “The syllabus for art 
education in elementary schools drawn up 
in 1942 by... .” 

As the attached pamphlet will indicate 
to you, this material was actually pub- 
lished in 1927. During the past several 
years it has been in process of revision. 
In fact, the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York has recently appointed a 
new Regents Committee on Arts and 
Crafts in Elementary Schools. It would 
seem to be apparent that the author of 
the article wrote without making inquiry 
from official sources, 

—HELEN Hay HEYL, Bureau 
of Curriculum Development. 


From Two Clippings 

Sir: For a long time I have had a thorn 
in the flesh in the shape of your Evelyn 
Marie Stuart, and with apologies to Thur- 
ber she is “your Marie and welcome to 
her.” I am about to extract the thorn 
with two excellent weapons—the enclosed 
clippings from the New York Times. In 
one, your Marie condemns herself out of 
her own mouth, Says she: “Pictorial art 
has only two possible functions—to create 
an illusion of reality and to achieve a dec- 
oration. If it isn’t representational, it isn’t 
art, and if it isn’t decorative, it isn’t a 
good picture.” 

In the other clipping, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge is quoted: “Talk to a blind 
man—he knows he wants the sense of 
sight, and willingly makes the proper al- 
lowances. But there are certain internal 
senses which a man may want, and yet 
be wholly ignorant that he wants them. 
It is most unpleasant to converse with 
such persons on subjects of taste, phil- 
osophy or religion. Of course, there is no 
reasoning with them, for they do not pos- 
sess the facts, on which the reasoning 
must be grounded. Nothing is possible but 
a naked dissent, which implies a sort of 
unsocial contempt. .. .” 

—FLORENCE SNELL BISHoP, Atlanta 


At Least Without Bias 


Sir: Found the absolutely democratic 
method, also the fairest and most satis- 
factory, for judging contemporary works 
of art. I use the judging of paintings as 
an example: 

Without bias or favoritism the works in 
question must be arranged alphabetically 
on the floor of a convenient armory. They 
should lie flat and face down with about 
six inches between the frames. Then the 
judges, selected from among the most 
social, hence the most esteemed, art cir- 
cles (preferably mixed sex) are led into 
the arena blindfolded and _ barefooted. 
They step sprightly between the paintings 
and are led from A to Z many times. 
Each time they come to the end of the 
alphabet they pass a little bamboo bar 
set up for the purpose. Here they are re- 
inforced for the ordeal. This continues for 
some time as the judges usually have a 
difficult time coming to a decision. After 
three and a half or four and a half 
hours (depending on the number of paint- 
ings and the amount of reinforcement) 
of serious contemplation and meditation 
the judges have come to the decisive mo- 
ment. As the attendants lift the judges 
from their respective choices the slightly 
dented paintings are displayed to the anx- 
iously waiting world. 

—OLIVER THORNDYKE, Beverly Hills 
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First New York Exhibition 


FERMIN ROCKER 
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Britannica Collection 
Fulfills Promise 


TRUE TO THE PROMISE made at the 
opening of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Collection in Chicago last April, 
the collection of contemporary Amer- 
ican art has not remained static. Each 


| stop on its current nationwide tour has 


seen new additions and now the collec- 
tion is opening in Washington (on 


| view at the Corcoran Gallery through 


Oct. 14) with 10 more paintings, which 
bring to 135 the total of pictures by 
20th century Americans bought by the 
fact-marketing company. 

The new works—all oils—are Cub 
and Insect by Darrel Austin; Afternoon 
Light by Lyonel Feininger; Non-Fiction 
by Robert Gwathmey; End of Storm, 
Vinal Haven, Maine by Marsden Hart- 
ley; The Syndicate by Jack Levine; 
Playing Soldiers by Herman Maril; 
Still Life with Red Cloth by Henry Lee 
McFee, Carson McCullers by Henry 
Varnum Poor; Black Clown with Ali- 
corn by Karl Priebe and Sharp Drum- 


, mer by Iver Rose. 


Britannica also announced that the 


; Washington showing contains three new 
| paintings by artists formerly 


repre- 
sented with other pictures. Replacing 
Rockwell Kent’s Polar Expedition is his 
The Burial; Fletcher Martin’s Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow substitutes for his 
The Embrace, and Anton Refregier’s 


Carson McCullers: HENRY VARNUM PooR 
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Frankie and the Gulls takes the place 
of Let My People Go. 

That Britannica’s purchasers were 
unswayed by testimony offered through 
public opinion polls at the New York 
and Boston showings of the Collection, 
which asserted that illustrative story- 


Afternoon Light: LYONEL FEININGER 


telling art still holds first place in the 
public heart (see page 16), is obvious. 
With the majority of newly-acquired 
pictures a far stylistic cry from such 
announced favorites as Frederick 
Waugh, Britannica is sure to receive 

[Please turn to page 25] 


End of Storm, Vinal Haven, Maine: MARSDEN HARTLEY 








High Tide: JEAN LIBERTE (Emily Genauer) 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS is a lot of money 

at least to most individuals. That was 
the evaluation placed on the objects 
already scheduled to appear in the Arts 
and Antiques Show at the 17th Regi- 
ment Armory (September 24 to Octo- 
ber 1) a full two weeks before the open- 
ing, with the list burgeoning and fatten- 
ing with every telephone call and mail 
delivery. 

This year live paintings and sculp- 
tures are going to give the bibelots 
and early American bedspreads a run 
for their money. Of the 40,000 square 
feet of floor space to be devoted to this 
display, which is sponsored by Seymour 
Halpern Associates, a goodly proportion 
will be taken up by two large art ex- 
hibitions, one assembled by the dealers, 


» 


Indian Summer: HENRY VARNUM Poor (P.B., Jr,) 


New York Critics Pick Exhibits for Armory Show—Prepare to Duck 


the other by thirteen critics who have 
picked, with no holds barred, ten paint- 
ings and two pieces of sculpture each. 
Since all and sundry are waiting with 
bated catcalls for the critics to “stick 
their necks out,” herewith is the list of 
critics choice, as far as it was perfected 
at press time. This show will be re- 
viewed by an artist in the next issue. 


Edward Alden Jewell (New York Times) 


John Marin, Stonington Harbor 
I. Rice Pereira, Quadrangles in 
Louis Bouche, Ten Cents a Ride 
Guy Pene du Bois, The Battery 
Umberto Romano, Thus Ever 
George Biddle, Portrait of Frieda Lawrence 
Alexander Calder, Black Leaves and Red Post 
Sidney Laufman, Clayton's Pastures 

Hobson Pittman, The Convalescent 

William Thon, March Wind 

Chaim Gross, Offspring 

Reginald Marsh, On the Ferry 


Two Planes 


If This Be Not I: Puitie GusTon (Margit Varga) 


Howard Devree (Times) 


De Hirsh Margules, Improvisation 
Jefferson ster, Umbrellas 
Herbert Barnett, Girl Peeling Orange 


* Everett Spruce, Maguey Plant 


B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
Russell Cowles, Smoke 
Esther Williams, Washington 
Louis Bouche, Bowling Alley 
Kurt Roesch, Nets 

Jose de Creeft, Sunset 


Peyton Boswell, Jr. (Art Digest) 


Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Joseph De Martini, Cape Cod Rocks 
Louis Bosa, Tenth Avenue, Winter 
Henry Varnum Poor, Indian Summer 
Jerry Farnsworth, Meditation 

John Heliker, Vermont 

Yeffe Kimball, Lovers 

Julio de Diego, Molinos del Mar 
Ben Wolf, Pool and Pines 

Dan Lutz, De Ole Ark’s a Moverin 
Selma Burke, The Widow 

William Zorach, Myra 


Cliffs and Surf 


Square 


Young Years 


Maude Kemper Riley (Cue Magazine) 


Josef Scharl, Gethsemane 

Matta, Mouth Organ 

Rufino Tamayo, La Toilette 

T. Trajan, St. Georgie 

Mare Chagall, Nude over Vitebsk 
Boris Margo. Portrait of My Mother 
Conrad Albrizio. Duality 

Jose de Creeft, Head of Rachmaninoff 
John Flannagan, The Lamb 

Marsden Hartley, Evening Storm, Schoodic #! 
John Edward Stevens, Seated Goddess 
Adolph Gottlieb, The Birds 


Margit Varga (Life Magazine) 


John Marin, Camden Mountain 
Darrel Austin, Europa and the 
Max Weber, Seeking Work 
Hobson Pittman, The Mansions 
Henry Varnum Poor, March Sun 
Isabel Bishop, Two Girls : 
Henry Billings, Second Atenue 

William Thon, Sea Gulls 

Philip Guston, Jf This Be Not I 

Julio de Diego, Blueprint of the Future 


Charles Offin (Pictures on Exhibit) 


Anton Refregier, Indian Summer 

De Hirsh Margules, Ewer with Squash 
Byron Browne, Still Life with Branches 
Theodore Stamos, Dying Bird on White 
Darrel Austin, Gathering Storm 
Helen Sawyer, Arrangement with 
Carl Gaertner, The Quarry 
Russell Cowles, Rainy Day 

Karl Zerbe, Chandelier 

Philip Guston, Sanctuary 


Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter (Art News) 


Henry Moore, Head 

Jacques Lipchitz, Return of the Child 
Pablo Picasso, Three Dancers 

Henri Matisse, Girl Asleep 

Georges Rouault, The Last Romantic 


The Art Dige 


the Bay 
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Beach 


Taffeta Crave 
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Kuhn, Girl from Madrid 
Weber, Large Religious Group 
‘Helion, Group Around a Table 
Kantor, Storm 
9 di Chirico, The Blinding Light 
Beckmann, Carnival 

Marin, Boat, Sea, and Rocks 


Rosamund Frost (Art News) 


» Zadkine, Clementius 
e de Creeft, Dolphin 
den Hartley, Knotting Rope 

Tchelitchew, The Crystal Grotto 
Shahn, Liberation 

» Guston, The Sculptor 
Poleo, De la Tierra a la Tierra 

Gwathmey, Jn Heaven Is Your Reward 
Kuniyoshi, Mother and Daughter, 1945 
Miro, Seated Woman, 1932 
de Diego, They Cross the Seven 
n Mac Iver, Red Votive Lights 


Seas 










ie Their Children 


John D. Morse (Magazine of Art) 


Motherwell, Personage 
n Mac Iver, Blue Votive Lights 
ey Gross, In the Park 
prick Haucke, Frenic Universe 
b Lawrence, And They Work Hard to Educate 


ndo Puma, Mother and Child 
Moore, Reclining Figure 
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ey William Hayter, Nessus 
on Hebald, Bulldozer 
d Dearstyne, A Selection 
_ Blides 
: Harry Salpeter (Esquire ) 
‘ Rattner, April Showers 
Weber, Balcony 
ih De Martini, Mending Nets 
on Arthur, Evening 


of Kodachrome 


§ol Wilson, Flooded Quarry 
Milton Avery, 
John Carroll, 


Young Mother and Baby 
Young Girl 

Arbit Blatas, Garden Path 

Sigmund Menkes, Woman with Dark Eyes 


Emily Genauer (World-Telegram) 


Iver Rose. Waiting 

Jon Corbino, New Ballet 
Ernst Barlach, The Avenger 
Henri Matisse, Odalisque 


i Ossip Zadkine, La Prisonniere 


John Tunnard, Festivities 

William Thoney. Approaching New York 

George Grosz, A Piece of My World 

Jack Levine, String Quartet 

4 oy Watkins, Angel Turning the Pages of a 
‘ook 


A. Z. Kruse (Brooklyn Eagle) 


Sol Wilson, Road Junction 

Moses Soyer, Burliuk and Stella 
Raphael Soyer, Studio Interior 

Lena Gurr, Woodstock Fair 

Benjamin Kopman, Flower Vendor 
Joseph Stella, Mura Lurcon 

David Burliuk, My Wife and I 

Maurice Becker, On the Maine Coast 
Amold Friedman, Flushing Meadoics 
Arbit Blatas, Child Artist . 


Hilda Loveman (Newsweek) 


Robert Motherwell, Painting 

Walter Quirt, Internecine War 

Nahum Tschacbasov, Woman with Bird 
Max Weber, Poor Fishing 

Marsden Hartley, Hurricane Island 

Ben Shahn, Self Portrait When Young 
Baziotes, Painting 

Jules Halfant. Landscape 

Irene Rice Pereira, Painting 

Henry Moore, Figures Under a Rock 





Calling Missouri Artists 


Artists are urged to submit work for 
the 5th Annual Missouri Exhibition, 
opening at the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis on Nov. 17. Open to residents of 
Missouri and its environs, as well as to 
servicemen and women stationed in 
Missouri and former Missourians absent 
on military duty, the exhibition marks 
the beginning of joint sponsorship of 
the show by the St. Louis Museum and 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City. After the exhibition 
completes its showing in St, Louis, Dec. 


17, it will re-open in Kansas City on 
Jan, 4. 


A jury composed of Philip Guston, 
who has joined the faculty of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; Dwight Kirsh, 
director of the University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries, and Bartlett H. Hayes, 
director of the Addison Gallery of An- 
dover, will select works and award 
prizes. For further details see “Where 


to Show” department on page 28 of 
this issue. 
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Lute Player: EMANUEL ROMANO 


Emanuel Romano Strives for the Right Effect 


THE EFFECT is the thing as far as 
Emanuel Romano is concerned. He not 
only mixes his techniques ... he 
scrambles them. Successfully too. The 
variety of media employed in a single 
work is so well understood by the art- 
ist, however, that one is not overly 
conscious of them in the final work. 
Everything from Chinese white to ac- 
tual coffee by way of gouache and 
water color are bought into play, in 
some cases giving the pictures appear- 
ance of monotypes. 


The Lute Player is a study in melan- 
choly with its white outline figures 
against a terra cotta background. 
Chimera and Apollo exploit the art- 
ist’s highly personal approach per- 
haps most successfully of any of the 
exhibited works. Reclining Figures is 
remembered with its soft greens and 
well delineated forms. Love has a 





The Whitney Re-Opens 

The Whitney Museum re-opened 
to the public Sept. 11, with an ex- 
hibition of oils, watercolors, sculp- 
ture and drawings from its perman- 
ent collection (to run through Oct. 
10). This show will be followed by 
the exhibition of Paintings by Ralph 
Earl, starting Oct. 16. Museum hours 
1-5 P.M. Tuesdays through Sundays; 
closed Mondays. Address: Ten West 
Eighth Street. Admission is free. 





strange kinship with Cézanne’s water 
colors, while a poetic Dream with its 
huge butterfly and dwarfed figure is a 
satisfying fantasy. Color though rich 
as in The Circus is never strident, the 
brightest colors becoming muted in the 
artist’s hand. Exhibition continues un- 
til September 29.—BEN WOLF. 


Fermin Rocker Emerges 


It is surprising to learn that the ex- 
hibition of paintings, watercolors and 
etchings by Fermin Rocker at the Amer- 
ican British Art Center (through Sept. 
29) is the artist’s first one-man show, 
for his work has appeared in group 
exhibitions for many years. Apparent 
in all the exhibits is the careful work- 
manship and respect for the properties 
of his medium which marked the in- 
dividual pictures seen before. 

Perhaps it is the five years which 
Rocker spent as a commercial lithog- 
rapher in Germany or his early train- 
ing there and in England that makes 
his work so strikingly different from 
that of many contemporary exhibitors. 
As a colorist he is subdued and tends 
toward a greyed if sturdy palette. His 
compositions too, whether comprising 
a group of figures as in Picnic and 
Chamber Music, or depicting a quiet 
landscape, are literal and often posed, 
but always his technical skill and quiet 
appreciation of a peaceful nature are 
rewarding.—J. K. R. 
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St. Jerome Before a Crucifix: MaBuse. Lent by Duveen 


Old Masters Feature Flint Victory Show 


THE FIRST “Victory” exhibition to 
come to our attention has just been 
installed—not in one of our more for- 
midable metropolitan repositories of the 
arts, but at the Flint (Michigan) Insti- 
tute of Arts. This showing of fourteen 
paintings by old masters is solemnly 
and in proper humility dedicated “in 
gratitude to the men and women in 
uniform and out who have brought the 
war to an end; with thanks to the 
creative spirit of the artists of five cen- 
turies who have enriched our heritage; 
in gratitude to the men and women of 
Flint who have maintained and sup- 
ported the arts in the past four dark 
years; to the hope that man will now 
be allowed to settle down to work in 
dignity and joy toward a richer and 
fuller life for himself and his descend- 
ants.” 

It is the quality and variety, not the 
quantity, of these paintings that make 
them eminently worthy emissaries of 


o 
o 


the “creative spirit of five centuries.” 
Earliest in chronology are four relig- 
ious panels of some size: Daddi’s stiffly 
Byzantine Virgin and Child; another, 
simple and serene, by Giovanni Bellini; 
Catena’s largely designed Madonna and 
Child with Saint Peter and Saint Cath- 
erine of Alexandria, once in the Wid- 
ener Collection; and the fascinating 
Saint Jerome before a Crucifix by Jan 
Gossaert (Mabuse), infinite in detail 
and sculpturally Gothic in feeling, which 
received much comment when shown 
in the Saint Jerome exhibition at Dur- 
lacher last season. 

Portraits run a gamut of styles, from 
Hans Mulich’s Portrait of a Man, Age 
25, dated 1549, to Goya’s freshly alive 
Study for the Portrait of the Cardinal 
de Bourbon. In between is Tiepolo’s be- 
whiskered, amiable Portrait of an Old 
Man; a precisely rendered likeness of a 
gentleman of quality by Philippe de 
Champaigne; Romney’s wholesome and 


winsome Miss Kitty Calcraft, and, most 
arresting of all, the brooding, spiritual 
face of Rembrandt’s Philosopher (see 
cover of this issue). 

Rounding out the show are four qd. 
vergent canvases, each excellent repre. 
sentations of four different kinds of 
painting: The Happy Lovers by Frago. 
nard (reproduced in the April 1 isgye 
of the Dicest), the much exhibited 
White Pot, Grapes, Pear and Plums by 
Chardin, Delacroix’s. dramatic-romantie 
Desdemona and her Father, and Land- 
scape with Bridge by Renoir. All of 
which adds up to a pocket-sized survey 
of art during the period under consid. 
eration, for the people of an industrial 
town who have been too busy with war 
orders to travel far for their culture 
for the past several years. 

All the paintings were lent by Du- 
veen and Wildenstein, two august firms 
which have,‘for many years, quietly 
sent their fine pictures to small as well 
as large institutions as part of their 
educational policy. The exhibition will 
be on view until October 7. 


Scholars Were Right 


THE SCHOLARSHIP of the Metropolitan 
Museum, which purchased a _ painting 
signed with the name of Andreas Man- 
tegna but had staunchly labeled it as 
one by Vittore Carpaccio for the past 
34 years, was attested to last month 
when Murray Pease, associate curator 
in conservation and technical research 
(more popularly known as an art de- 
tective), decided the picture should be 
cleaned. The result was exposure of a 
16th century forgery, beneath which 
was found Carpaccio’s own signature. 

When the museum bought the paint- 
ing, Meditation on the Passion, at a 
London auction in 1911, art experts had 
already agreed on true authorship but 
had no way to prove it until modern 
technical sleuthing was applied. First, 
the painting was exposed to microscopic 
examination, microchemistry, technical 
photography and tests with solvents. 
Under three coats of varnish a radio- 
graph and various panchromatic koda- 
chrome pictures of the Mantegna sig- 
nature were taken. It was an infra-red 
exposure that finally revealed the fraud, 
which Carpaccio himself had unwitting- 
ly made easier. 

Because Carpaccio (for reasons unl- 
known) had covered his signature with 
a layer of paint, he had formed a label 
upon which the deceptive dealer could 
more easily forge the name of Man- 
tegna, his more famous contemporary. 

In addition to the satisfying knowl- 
edge that it was right all along, the 
Metropolitan must also be happy t0 
prove that its only painting by Car- 
paccio is authentic. Mantegna is repre 
sented there by two works, Adoration of 
the Shepherd, bought in 1932 from the 
Clarence Mackay collection, and the 
Holy Family with Mary Magdalen, in 
the Benjamin Altman collection. A com- 
plete report of the intriguing Pease im 
vestigation is contained in the August 
issue of the Metropolitan’s Bulletin. 


Modern Show Extended 

Closing date of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s first comprehensive exhibition 
of its permanent collection (July 1 Dr 
GEST) has been extended to Jan. 13. 
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Audubon Annual 


‘ONE OF THE BEST advance stories to 
come from Audubon Artists headquar- 
ters in connection with their forthcom- 
ing 4th Annual (opening Sept. 24 at 
the National Academy Galleries) is the 
news that four art scholarships will be 
presented to wounded sailors and sol- 
diers on Sept. 30 at the Galleries. The 
men, who will be selected by their bud- 
dies from contests held in the art and 
skills classes at St. Albans Naval Hos- 
pital’ and Halloran General Hospital, 
will receive the entire proceeds from 
the day’s admission fees, together with 
money raised from the sale of five do- 
nated paintings, to be auctioned on 
Davé Elman’s Victory Auction over 
sta¥jon WOR on the evening of Sept. 24. 
Artists who are contributing paint- 
ings for the auction are: Waldo Peirce, 
who will be: interviewed during the 
radio program (an oil, Spring); Fred- 
eric Whitaker (a watercolor, Shore 
Leave) Gladys Mock, (an oil, Spring in 
the Blue Ridge) and Naomi Lorne (a 
pair of landscapes, Precarious Lane and 
House on a Hilltop). 
‘In addition to the scholarships, the 
men wil also receive portraits of them- 
selves to be executed at the Academy 
on presentation day. Artists. Stanley 
Turnbull, Percy A. Leason and Gordon 
Grant will each do an oil portrait of 
one of the men, while Hilda Katz will 
do a black and white drawing of one 
and William Auerbach-Levy will pre- 
sent each of the winners with a carica- 
ture of themselves. 


Arthur Jacob Exhibits 


Arthur Jacob, a young artist from 
Chicago, was introduced to New York 
in the first exhibition of the season at 
the Norlyst Gallery the past fortnight. 
A former musician, Jacob has a varied 
background which most recently in- 
cludes working as a yacht broker, re- 
searcher in new systems of teaching 
celestial navigation, and gallery assis- 
tant. While most of his professional 
study has been in the field of music 
rather than painting, Jacob believes 
that it is all much the same, for design, 
in whatever form he described it, was 
always his pursuit. 

In his present show Jacob, who is 
now working with designer Norman Bel 
Geddes, shows two groups of paintings: 
watercolor impressions of operatic 
scenes, painted in Chicago, and some- 
what surrealistic oils imagined since his 
arrival in New York. The former, ex- 
ecuted in careful technique, are effec- 
tive, particularly Parsifal and the scene 
from Aida. Although his oil paintings 
are not caricatures in the strict sense, 
they reveal a closer affinity with Japa- 
nese theatre art than contemporary 
Surrealists.—J. K. R. 


Dr. Medford Resigns 


Dr. Richard Carl Medford, director 
for the past five years of the Municipal 
Museum of Baltimore, has resigned his 
position in order to accept a traveling 
fellowship granted by John Hopkins 
University. Dr. Medford will visit French 
North Africa where he will study at 
the University of Algiers and do arch- 
aeological research in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. 
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SmmPLiciry is the common denomina- 
tor among‘ most of the pictures to be 
seen at the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture by members of 
the Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors, now in progress at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries in New York. Strong 
simple forms motivate not only the 
majority of the paintings but much of 
the sculpture in a show remarkable for 
the. exceedingly high standard of qual- 
ity maintained throughout. 

Hans Foy employs a broad brush in 
his rich and colorful Landscape, as 
does George Constant in his Reclining 
Figure, Balcolm Greene creates space 
with clean sharp contours in A Scene 
from Moliere, while Louis Harris is 
seen with a claustrophobic study of 
New York. Bradley Walker Tomlin 
maintains his position as one of our 
most sensitive exponents of the ab- 


Reclining Figure: GEORGE CONSTANT 





Still Life: PAUL MOMMER 


Modern Federation Stresses the Simple Facts 


stract with The Offering. Sigmund 
Menkes charms with Girl with Sunflow- 
ers, combining subtle line with pig- 
mental quality. 

Paul Mommer analyzes and balances 
his Still Life, while Charles G. Shaw 
shows an effective, properly untitled 
non-objective work. Outstanding in this 
latter department are Ilya Bolotowsky’s 
White Structure, Karl Knath’s Still 
Life and Beulah Stevenson’s colorful 
The Little Flame. Girl With Music by 
Waldo Peirce is a good example with 
its well modulated yellows. Rich im- 
pasto impressionism seems Anne Eis- 
ner’s true metier in Monhegan Land- 
scape. Nathaniel Pousette-Dart evi- 
dences his knowledge of composition 
with Organization 746. So does Vincent 
Spagna in Gloucester Boatman. A prim- 
itive Nude by Nicholas Vasilieff makes 
Elshemius’s essays in this department 
of painting seem downright academic. 

Outstanding among the sculpture ex- 
hibits are T. Trajan’s tortured I] Pover- 
ello, Rhys Caparn’s convincing Group, 
Franc Epping’s ambitious carving 
Earthling and Raoul Hague’s figure. 

A fine show, the Federation Annual 
sets a fast pace for the coming season. 
Continues through September 29th. 

BEN WOLF. 


Not a Copy 


As the result of the analysis of a 
chip taken from the underside of a sta- 
tue in the collection of Vassar College, 
Professors Richard Krautheimer of the 
Department of Art, and A. Scott War- 
thin of the Department of Geology, 
have discovered that a Madonna ori- 
ginally thought a plaster copy is in 
fact a rare and valuable original. The 
work, presented to the College Art Gal- 
lery in 1942 in memory of Felix M. 
Warburg, is now believed to have been 
created in France about 1400, as it 
shows features that link it to a group 
of Rhenish, South German, Silesian and 
Austrian Madonnas. 
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Portrait of a Woman: FRANS HALS 


Saint Simon: VELASQUEZ 


Schaeffer Galleries Mark 10th Anniversary in New Quarters 


ALONG WITH HORROR AND TROUBLE, this 
country received many gifts from the 
Nazis, the kind of gifts that have fat- 
tened and strengthened us since our 
very beginnings—new citizens of tal- 
ent and integrity. One of these, Dr. 
Hans Schaeffer, scholar, authority and 
dealer in paintings by old masters, is 
celebrating the 10th anniversary of 
his Schaeffer Galleries’ existence in 
New York with a move from 57th Street 
to a spacious, remodeled brownstone on 
East 58th Street. 

Long before coming to this country, 
Dr. Schaeffer inaugurated a program of 
organizing important loan exhibitions 
in his galleries in Berlin, Amsterdam 
and London—a practice then much less 
common in Europe than it is here. 
Through one of these shows, Dutch In- 
teriors of the 17th Century, the cele- 
brated Brunswick Vermeer would have 
come to America if its sale to an Ameri- 
can collector hadn’t been stopped by 
the Brunswick Parliament. 

Since settling in this country, we 
have Dr. Schaeffer to thank for the 
definitive Frans Hals exhibition in 1937, 
a display of almost all the American- 
owned paintings which were included 
in the big Hals memorial show in Haar- 
lem; for a Rembrandt exhibition in 
which the famous lost Juno, later bought 
by the National Gallery of Canada, was 
brought to light; for a near-complete 
showing of the works of Piero di Cosimo 
in this hemisphere, including Vulcan 
and Aeolus; for exhibitions of Dutch 
masterpieces, three centuries of Self- 
Portraits, and many notable ones of 
old master drawings. 

The opening of the new gallery was, 
at press time, at the mercy of the elec- 
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tricians. But soon after the middle of 
this month the public will be welcome 
to look at a distinguished group of 
paintings hung in warm and friendly 
surroundings. In this show we are prom- 
ised Hals’ dynamic Portrait of a Wo- 
man, Velasquez’ superb Saint Simon, 
Reynolds’ characterful portrait of Mrs. 
Sophia Baddeley, at least one painting 


each by Rembrandt, Goya, Ruysdael, 
Rubens—in fact, a representative samp- 
ling of the work for which the gallery 
stands. Later in the season, probably 
November, another loan exhibition of 
as yet unannounced theme will be 
staged. In view of past performances, 
it will be something to look forward 
to with more than usual interest.—J. G. 


Trends in Modern Art—Picasso to Litwak 


THERE IS an important show to be 
viewed at the Nierendorf Galleries titled 
Trends in Modern Art. First rate exam- 
ples by both American and European 
figures in modern painting create an 
exciting display. 

The Picasso, an abstraction titled 
Composition and dated 1927, employs 
simple forms with balanced greys pre- 
dominating. There is a large water- 
color by George Grosz created with wet 
washes titled Sixth Avenue, clearly 
demonstrating how absorbed he has be- 
come in the stream of his adopted 
country. Julio de Diego’s Unheralded 
Visitors might earn him the title of 
Twentieth Century Hieronymus Bosch. 


Simplicity and texture keynote Mor- 
ris Graves’ Sun with its coiled serpent. 
Composition by Arthur B. Carles proves 
him still a master colorist among his 
contemporaries. Dunes at Eventide by 
Lyonel Feininger achieves vast space 
with incisive forms, while the not quite 
opaque whites and considered greens 
and yellows employed in Hans Moller’s 
sensitive Eastern make for a wholly 
satisfying color harmony. A muted pal- 
ette has been brought into play in Josef 
Alber’s highly plastic Penetrating. An 


important Kandinsky is titled Composi- 
tion 609—1934, colored sands _ having 
been used to advantage. A. pigmental 
delicacy that could be likened to the 
cautious tread of a tightrope walker 
keynotes Carl Holty’s Composition, 
while Israel Litwak’s primitive Rocke- 
feller Center might almost have been 
painted by Vivin. Still Life by Mare 
Chagall with its great bowl of purple 
flowers and entwined lovers is the most 
romantic and one of the finest works 
to be seen. 

While one might be justified in ques 
tioning the validity of the exhibition's 
title Trends in Modern Art, as little re 
lationship appears to exist among many 
of the exhibitors, Mr. Nierendorf has 
assembled a show not to be missed. T@ 
continue until September 26th. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Louise Pain in Kansas City 

Ceramist Louise Pain has joined the 
art faculty of the University of Kansas 
City where she will conduct classes mM 
pottery, sculpture and design. She was 
formerly associated with the Chicage 
Art Institute, Hull House and Southern 
Illinois Normal University. 
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O'Connor Paintings 


Via Ireland 


& 
= NEW O’CONNOoR GALLERY is cur- 
mntly showing a group of paintings, 
just arrived from Ireland, which forms 
Part I of a series of exhibitions planned 
October and November. Most of 
ese works, never before exhibited in 
or fey have been long in the 
nnor family, having been inherited 
by Director Patrick O’Connor from his 
sculptor father, Andrew, who in turn 
had inherited them from an uncle, Sir 
Nicholas O’Connor, Ambassador to Spain 
who returned with them to his home, 
Monevia Castle in County Galway. Some 
were later removed to the sculptor’s 
Ireland residence, Glencullen House, to- 
gether with paintings previously hung 
at Dublin Castle. 

Occupying a stellar position in the 
group shown are a Madonna and Child 
attributed to Titian (from Monevia Cas- 
tle) and a Mother and Child which 
O'Connor attributes to Rubens’ early 
period, about 1615 (from Glencullen 
House). Also from the same house is a 
Bassano Portrait of a Man, thought to 
be Aretino, and a Mabuse allegory 
which arrived there from the Dublin 
House. 

Provoking among the Irish paintings 
later to be shown is an old Portrait of 
a Bearded Man. When partially cleaned 
at the galleries the beard, moustache 
and armor disappeared to reveal the 
head of a woman in Dutch costume. 
This O’Connor believes may turn out to 
be an important find. 


Jointly sharing the gallery are some 
American pictures: two character 
studies by George Luks—Old Man 
Seated and Apple Mary, a fine Duveneck 
Portrait; a fresh landscape by Wyant; 
a burning orange Inness Autumn Land- 
scape and a heavily opaque Fuller 
Wood Nymph.—J. K. R. 


The Battery: WILLIAM GLACKENS 


Sidewalks and Scenes of New York 


No GALLERY in town is better equipped 
to stage a theme show of New York 
scenes than Kraushaar. Since the time 
of The Eight, artists associated with 
the gallery have shown a preference 
for urban subjects, and no less than 
four—Guy Pene du Bois and daughter 
Yvonne, Louis Bouche and Henry 
Schnakenberg—belong to that rare spe- 
cie, the native-born New Yorker. Like 
the city it pictures, the current show 
(until Oct. 7) is varied and crowded 
with all manner of life and scenes rang- 
ing the length of Manhattan. 

The Battery by Glackens, painted in 


Performing Tiger, reproduced below, is included in an exhibition now current at 
the United States National Museum in Washington of lithographs and drawings 
by John Steuart Curry. Many of the artist’s familiar American Scene genre sub- 
jects have been included in this comprehensive one-man show (until September 30). 
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1907 but clean and fresh as if it had 
been finished yesterday, has the bril- 
liant forcefulness later employed so 
effectively by Bellows. More than thirty 
years elapsed between the execution of 
the dark little Newsstand and the 
light, bright Fifth Avenue Prancers, 
both by Guy Pene du Bois. Neither the 
chic posing of New Yorkers nor the 
artist’s penetrating gift for satire have 
changed much during that time. 

Contrast reaches some kind of a high 
in two well-peopled versions of Central 
Park. The cool, dusky colors of Schnak- 
enberg’s Summer Evening somehow con- 
vey intense heat and milling humanity, 
while in The Zoo by Prendergast, more 
figures handled flatly in pale, warm 
shades, fit into the design with all the 
aloof loveliness of a Persian screen. 

Moving downtown, Sloan shows feath- 
ery Spring in Madison Square (1908), 
Esther Williams an equally verdant 
Washington Square, with its band stand 
as the center of interest. East side— 
Jerome Myers’ tired slum dwellers; 
West side—Andree Ruellan’s push carts 
at the corner of 6th Avenue and 
Bleecker Street; all around the town 
Yaghjian’s snowy rooftops against a 
luminous sky, and Louis Bouche’s sharp- 
ly lit 168th Street Subway Station. But 
it is a “sharp” Harlemite by Iver Rose, 
and not Mamie O’Rourke, who “trips 
the light fantastic on the sidewalks of 
New York.’’—Jo GIBBS. 


For Clarity 


There seems to have been some con- 
fusion created by the caption for Mezi- 
can Church Interior by Maurice Sterne, 
reproduced in the August 1 issue of the 
Dicest. The Tate Gallery, alone, made 
the selection of this painting for its 
permanent collection from the Artists 
for Victory Goodwill Exhibition, now 
on tour in the British Isles. An anony- 
mous American donor contributed the 
full purchase price. 
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The Frigate Constellation (1833): J. H. WriGHT 


Historical Naval Paintings in Thrilling Show 


NEXT MONTH the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis celebrates its 100th founding 
anniversary—it was christened the Na- 
val School in October, 1845. Honoring 
the occasion is the Harry Shaw New- 
man Gallery which has hung a thought- 
provoking display of historical Naval 
paintings. How the atomic age will al- 
ter our fleet is still unknown, but it is 
probable that much of our magnificent 
streamlined Navy will soon be as out- 
moded as were the brave frigates of 
earlier wars. And it is this fact, to- 
gether with knowledge of victories that 
both the old and modern ships brought 
us, which defeats the dulling mist of 
time and gives the show its heightened 
appeal. 

Earliest battle painting in the exhibi- 
tion is Forcing the Hudson River Pas- 
sage by Dominic Serres, important for 
its portrayal of the prelude to one of 
the greatest American disasters during 
the Revolution. The summer of 1776 
closed with the defeat on Long Island, 


and Washington retreated first to Man- 
hattan and then to White Plains. As 
British General Howe began his ad- 
vance on that island three British fri- 
gates, the Phoenix, the Roebuck and 
the Tartar, forced a passage up the 
Hudson despite fire from Forts Wash- 
ington and Lee. In November Howe 
captured Fort Washington, together 
with nearly 3,000 prisoners. 

The Serres painting, which shows the 
ships steadily moving to their objective 
between patriot fires, was painted for 
Captain Hammond, commanding officer 
of the Roebuck, from sketches made by 
one of the sailors in the action. Serres 
was a French master of a trading ves- 
sel captured by the English, who turned 
to marine painting after his release. 

Also dealing with an American de- 
feat, but this time one which imme- 
diately preceded final victory, is Naval 
Engagement on Lake Borgne by T. L. 
Hornbrook. The action described is the 
attack and capture of an American fleet 


Naval Engagement on Lake Borgne: T. L. HORNBROOK 


south of New Orleans at the end of 
the second year of the War of 1812. Aj. 
though all the gunboats comprising the 
American force were captured, enemy 
losses were heavy and one month later 
the decisive victory in New Orleans 
was achieved. The picture is one of the 
few records of that region and time. 
An interesting pair of paintings, again 
depicting scenes from the naval war of 
1812, is the United States and Mace- 
donian and Constitution and Guerriere, 
watercolors by George Thresher, both 
being exhibited in New York for the 
first time. The Bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, a rare hand-colored aquatint, 
shows one of the most dramatic phases 
of the same war—the unsuccessful 24. 
hour bombardment of Baltimore which 
inspired witness Francis Scott Key to 
write the Star Spangled Banner. 
One of the most unusual pictures in 
the show is the Burning of the Frigate 
Philadelphia in the Harbor of Tripoli, 
by an unknown early 19th century prim- 
itive. Unusual in this group for its in- 
tensity and rare pictorial self-suff- 
ciency, the painting is similar to two 
prints of the same subject, although 
their relationships have not yet been 
determined. But regardless of its au- 
thorship, the painting charms and 
matches the interest of its subject: a 
dramatic incident of the little known 
North African War of 1801-1805. 


The Philadelphia, part of Preble’s 
Mediterranean squadron, ran on an un- 
charted reef near the Tripoli harbor 
and had to be abandoned. Tripolitans 
found the floating ship and turned it 
to menacing use. But in a lucky turn- 
about the Americans captured a Medi- 
terranean ketch and this boat, renamed 
the Intrepid and resembling an enemy 
vessel, was sent in. The ruse was suc- 
cessful. Commanding officer Lt. Decatur 
and his men boarded the Philadelphia, 
overcame the crew and set the ship 
aflame. Total casualty from this daring 
feat: one man wounded. Similar for 
its fine dramatization is the oil, The 
Frigate Constellation by J. H. Wright. 

In addition to these and other scenes 
of battle the exhibition also includes 
two portraits: a fine study of Thomas 
Macdonough, hero of the Lake Cham- 
plain battle of 1814, by Joseph Wood, 
and a meticulously drawn water-color 
portrait of a captivating naval officer 
by Mysterious Brown. 


The name of the latter artist, inck 
dentally, provides an intriguing mys 
tery, unsolved as far as we know. First 
mentioned in Dunlap’s History of the 
Arts and Design published 1834, the 
author gives only the following teasing 
information: “Brown, the miniature 
painter whom I have called ‘Myster- 
ious’ Brown was of great service 
Mr. Rogers [another painter] for he 
could teach him much.” Mantle Fieldé 
ing’s Dictionary, printed 1926, boldly 
quotes the artist’s name, gives no e%& 
planation and adds only: “Flourished @ 
New York, 1812. He was an English art 
ist who came to New York City and 
drew chalk portraits and painted minia- 
tures.” : 

The success of this historical exhibl- 
tion well illustrates the increasing 
lector-desire for old naval pictures, 
Americana in general: at this writing 
9 out of 15 works have already beet 
sold.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 
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Overthere, Overhere 


Corp. JAMES Louis STEG, who is hav- 
ing his first one-man show at the Weyhe 
Galleries through Oct. 10, was one of a 
group of young soldier-artists trans- 
ferred from a camouflage unit to spe- 
cial work after it was discovered. that 
scientific rather than art training was 
needed by camoufieurs. In an interview 
with Steg in the New York World-Tele- 
gram art editor Emily Genauer told 
the story of Cpl. Steg’s Sergeant, Stan- 
ley Guzik, who had decided to keep 
happy the 85% of his men who were 
restive artists. Guzik, who is not a 
painter and had never heard of Wal- 
kowitz and his 100 portraits, offered 
prizes of $5 and $10 for the best por- 
traits of him which the men could do. 
Before the portraits were presented to 
Guzik, they were hung in an Army bar- 
racks attic. 

So successful was this first exhibition 
that the men were encouraged to hold 
regular weekly shows, usually consist- 


ing of 40 to 50 paintings and drawings. ° 


Few of the young artists had held 
exhibitions before. Steg, first of the 
group to make a formal debut in the 
States, studied at the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts before he entered 
the Army. He has seen service in 
France, England, Belgium, Germany and 
Russia and his exhibition is composed 
of watercolor and pen portraits of the 
men and women he met during 14 
months overseas. Particularly interest- 
ing are his sketches of displaced persons 
at Idar-Oberstein, Germany, where he 
was stationed before his return. 

“My most memorable experience,’’ he 
observed, “was sketching the Russians 
who were very cordial and fought to 
be drawn. I would work until exhausted 
doing one right after the other. That 
is the way I work best and I call my 
portraits spontaneous impressions.” 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Eagle in Crags: OTIS DOZIER 


Dozier Brings Spacious West to the East 


A COOL BREATH of Rocky Mountain airsugar loaf mountain is repeated over 


came to 57th Street on an unseasonably 
sultry September day by way of a group 
of canvases by Otis Dozier, on view at 
the Knoedler Galleries through the 22nd 
of the month. 


Dozier is a true westerner who, after 
having absorbed the vast horizontal ex- 
panses of his native Texas, moved to 
Colorado and added a third dimension— 
up. The show isn’t a large one, there 
are only about a dozen canvases of 
modest proportions, but that feeling of 
the massiveness of our Western moun- 
tains which gives the not too sturdy 
human egos an uncomfortable feeling 
of inferiority, is unmistakably there. In 
strong, simple designs, the theme of the 





Colorado Stream by Vance Kirkland is the first painting by a Denver artist to be 
acquired by the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. It was purchased from their 
recent exhibition of “Artists West of the Mississippi,’ along with Signals by 
Dong Kingman, Both are watercolors, bought through a fund given the Center 
by the El Pomar Foundation of Colorado Springs for the permanent collection. 
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and over in the landscapes—ore laden 
and red in the sunset, snow covered, or 
outlined in dark winter twilight. Here 
and there, particularly in the snow 
scenes, there is a suggestion of Oriental 
influence. 

The artist uses only one trick. By 
the simple device of setting a blue fox 
or an eagle of Paul Bunyan propor- 
tions before a very much scaled down 
background, he exercises the artist’s pri- 
vilege of putting this over-powering 
landscape in its place—on canvas at 
least. 

This is a homogeneous show, all of 
a piece, and it indicates a personality 
as well integrated as the paintings, one 
concerned with fundamentals and un- 
troubled by ‘“‘trimmings.”—Jo Gibbs. 


S. F. Museum Comes Home 
Like any displaced person, the San 

Francisco Museum, which moved from 

its home in the Civic Center to tem- 


porary quarters on downtown Post 
Street during the World Security Con- 
ference, has returned home with both a 
sigh of relief and the comforting knowl- 
edge that the change was broadening. 
Writing in the August San Francisco 
Life, art critic Walter H. Krieger quotes 
a museum release which labeled the 
move unique, exasperating, gratifying. 

“The museum’s experience has been 
unique,” Krieger explained, “because 
never before have its attendants and 
officers enjoyed the opportunity of di- 
rectly observing the reactions of a new 
public toward art exhibitions. . . . The 
experience has been exasperating be- 
cause operating in miserably reduced 
space it had been forced to forego any- 
thing impressive in the line of shows. 
. . . Lastly the experience was gratify- 
ing in that rubbing shoulders, so to 
speak, with a more generalized visitor- 
ship for the first time in its existence, 
a definite interest in a permanent down- 
town branch of the institution was 
plainly indicated.” 
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Before completing his portrait of America’s best loved correspondent of 
World War II, Ernie Pyle, artist Mathias J. Noheimer concluded an exhaustive 


study of photographs and battle scenes, 


as can be observed in the reproduction 


above, showing the painting in process. Commissioned to paint the portrait for 
the Sigma Alpha Fpsilon fraternity’s Levere Memorial Temple in Evanston, IIL, 
by Judge Alfred K. Nippert, Noheimer decided to portray the correspondent 


against a background similar to Ie Shima, 


he had forseen. 


where Ernie Pyle met the death 


In the semi-imaginative mood of the painting Ernie is wearing an ETO field 


jacket, 


a more formal attire than that which he would have worn during an 


invasion, but one which the artist believed would better portray the dignity of 
the man. The background is a composite of numerous Pacific islands during in- 
vasion. At the right is the last official photograph of Ernie, taken in January 
1945 in San Francisco. A copy of the finished painting has also been donated to 
Ernie Pyle’s fraternity house at Indiana University by Mr. Frank B. Shields. 


A.C.A., the People’s Gallery, Expands 


IN THE GAME of musical chairs which 
goes on every year at this time within 
the limited gallery space around 57th 


Street, the A.C.A. Gallery has ex- 
panded into the other half of the sec- 
ond floor at number 63, just vacated 
by the Schaeffer Galleries in their move 
to 58th Street. 

Thirteen years ago A.C.A. opened in 
a small street-level store on upper Mad- 
ison Avenue with no fanfare whatso- 
ever, For ten years it operated quiefly 
down on 8th Street, latterly over the 
Village Barn; then, two years ago moved 
up to its present location on The Street. 
Director Herman Baron, who is proud 
to have his gallery called “the cradle 
of the social protest movement,” is 
equally proud of the number of artists 
whose work he has given a first show- 
ing—he estimates at least 300, with 
around 100 first solo exhibitions. 

In the opening group exhibition (Sept. 
17-29). four galleries will be hung with 
paintings and set with sculpture, many 
by artists who were first shown at 
A.C.A., but who have since moved else- 
where. This group, which includes Joe 
Jones, William Gropper, Margit Varga, 
Lily Harmon, Samuel Brecher, George 
Schreiber, Seymour Lipton, I. Rice Per- 
eira, Mitzi Solomon, Robert Wiseman 
and Rudolf von Ripper, will be repre- 
sented, where it is possible, by works 
done while they were associated with 
the Gallery, as well as by recently com- 
pleted pieces. New work is expected 
from all the present regular exhibitors 
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(Gwathmey’s entry was still on his 
easel as the DIGEST went to press). 

One room will be devoted to the ‘win- 
ners of the eight annual competitions 
for first one-man shows. These, shown 
together as a unit for the first time, 
are Suzuki, Milton Hebald, Sylvia Wald, 
Gwathmey, Martyl, Leonard Pytlak, 
Lev Landau and Claire Mahl. 

Mr. Baron states: “An ideal People’s 
Gallery should have publication and 
lecture divisions, a research department 
and permanent collections. The present 
expansion of facilities will make it pos- 
sible for A.C.A, to broaden its publica- 
tion and lecture activities. A research 
institute is being planned. Thus the 
Gallery is being widened. The horizon 
of a People’s Art Gallery program, in- 
deed, is as wide as life itself—and as 
varied as humanity.” 


Howard Hollis Promoted 


Howard Hollis, curator of Oriental 
Art at the Cleveland Museum since 
1929, has been promoted to curator of 
Far Eastern and Near Eastern Art, it 
was announced by Director William M. 
Milliken. 


“The new honor is bestowed by the 
trustees in special recognition of Mr. 
Hollis’ distinguished performance in as- 
sembling and presenting the exhibition 
of Islamic Art in the Museum (shown 
Nov. 3, 1944 to Feb. 2, 1945), which is 
perhaps the highest of his splendid 
achievements,” Mr. Milliken said. 


More About Jurors 


THE FOLLOWING letter-to-the-editor 
from Julia Thecla, prominent Chicago 
artist, contains some vital comments 
about the jury situation, together with 
a plan to grant recognition to wo 
but unknown artists. Miss Thecla: 

“Eliminate all juried exhibitions ang 
competitions. Submitting to juries js 
painful, expensive, wasteful, and no 
such indignity is suffered by any other 
profession, Pepsi-Cola amazed the art- 
ist and the public by generously offering 
$15,000 in prizes in its Portrait of 
America competition, but 3,000 artists 
spent an average of at least $5.00 each 
or $15,000 in shipping to this exhibition 
only to be rejected. There are several 
exhibitions every year to which 1,00 
to 3,000 artists submit work although 
less than ten per cent can be accepted 
because of space limitation. Artists have 
been hopefully gambling, and peddling 
their work year after year to these 
ninety per cent hopeless lotteries. 

“Now La Tausca Pearls offers $5,000 
in a competition to which probably a 
thousand artists will submit a finished 
ad for this company, titled Woman 
With Pearls. Perhaps the real advan- 
tage will be the awakening of the art- 
ist and advertisers to the possibilities 
of fine art in advertising. 

“The artist juror proves incompetent 
because of too personal taste in art, 
and because subconscious direction al- 
lows him to see merit only in work 
too strong to be destroyed or too weak 
to be dangerous competition to his own. 
For an artist to act as juror and bar 
his competitor from exhibition is un- 
ethical. Were automobile manufacturers 
offered the privilege of deciding what 
models their competitors might show, 
they, being men of judgment, would 
certainly refuse it. 

“Invite the artist to exhibitions a 
year or more in advance. The honor of 
being invited provides the best possible 
motivation for producing good works, 
but time also is necessary. If industrial- 
ists, museums, etc., wish to select 4 
show from submitted works, they should 
exhibit, in adequate rented space, all 
works submitted which have not been 
chosen for the museum galleries oF 
other special exhibition. The selection 
should be made by the real sponsors of 
the show; that is, the museum officials, 
etc., since it is upon these that criticism 
for the quality of the exhibition falls. 
The names of the jurors are seldom fe- 
membered. 


“Provide a permanent gallery or ex 
hibition building financed and managed 
by the City or the Government, in every 
large city, where any local artist may 
claim a permanent, uniform space 10 
exhibit his original works without jury. 

“Send Talent Scouts from museums 
and other official shows to discover 
works of merit by unknown artists 
these City Exhibition Buildings and @ 
other art exhibitions.” 


Knaths With Rosenberg 


Karl Knaths, widely known paintet 
in the semi-abstract idiom, has joi 
the “stable” of the Paul Rosenberg GaF 
lery in New York. Other American meir 
bers of the gallery are Max Webel 
Abraham Rattner and Milton Avety: 
Also the late Marsden Hartley. 
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Given to the Nation 


ADDITIONAL information has arrived 
anent the latest two American paint- 
ings acquired by the National Gallery 
in Washington (see July Dicest). One, 
a bequest from the late Herbert L. 
Pratt, is an early portrait by Thomas 
Sully. The other is an Inness landscape, 
acquired for the gallery by Mrs. Huttle- 
ston Rogers. 

Sully was only 27 when he painted 
his portrait of Joseph Dugan. It is a 
charming work, disarming in the atti- 
tude of pose, and illustrates that, at 
still an early age, Sully possessed the 
technique that made him capable of 
peerage with the greatest portrait 
painters of England. 

The present alliance between indus- 
try and art was struggling for recogni- 
tion when, early in his career, Inness 
was commissioned by the D. L. & W. 
Railroad to paint The Lackawana Val- 
ley. The painting was hung in the com- 
pany’s first roundhouse as an advertis- 
ing venture. Later, when it had ceased 
to serve its purpose it was sold. Inness 
discovered it years later, accumulat- 
ing dust amid the bric-a-brac of a junk 
dealer’s shop, and purchased it. It re- 
mained in his possession until his death 
and was counted among his most prized 
works. The dignity of the canvas, the 
detailed treatment of the tree forms, 
and the handling of light show the 
early influence of Corot. 

—J. C. 


Sketches of the Wounded 


The Grand Central Art Galleries re- 
cently held an exhibition of drawings 
of wounded soldiers by Margery Ryer- 
son, one of the volunteer artists who 
regularly visits Halloran General Hos- 
pital each Sunday. The portraits on 
view, which have now been mailed to 
the men’s families, were usually half- 
hour sketches. 

Describing her work in an interview 
Miss Ryerson observed: ‘We have to 
work fast for there are so many more 
boys than we can possibly draw and 
what is one artist in a ward of thirty 
where nearly every boy wants his pic- 
ture drawn?” 


Clam Diggers: LESLIE RANDALL 


Contemporary Arts Goes Prospecting 


THE CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY’S 
15th Annual Pre-Season Exhibition, 
which includes juried works from the 
sponsored group together with first ap- 
pearances by newcomers (opening Sept. 
17) promises to be a vigorous show. 
Notable in the preview were many 
young talents from various sections of 
the country, all offering robust intro- 
ductions. 

Among the 68 works included—more 
than half of them by newcomers—we 
particularly liked the following: Ken- 
neth Lipscomb’s Cornucopia, a solidly- 
painted brownstone house saga of four 
cats and an ashcan; three landscapes 
by Leslie Randall (see Clam Diggers, 
reproduced), a farm woman who makes 
time to paint despite three young chil- 
dren; two strongly drawn gouaches by 
the Hungarian artist, Theodore Fried; 
Lucia Tallarico’s well-painted study of 
four elderly women in Springtime; and 
Robert Gross’ unusually vigorous sculp- 
ture, The Poet. 

In the watercolor group pictures by 


The Lackawanna Valley: GeorGE INNESS (the Roundhouse Inness) 
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Merwin Eaton, Sgt. Edgar Stareck, 
Ruth Robinson, Elizabeth Hathaway, 
Eve Kottgen and Ralph Ray presented 
a strong appearance. 

Outstanding paintings by better known 
exhibitors are Minerva Bourne’s Win- 
ter Sunset, a beautifully fused harmony 
of abstract form and color; Briggs 
Dyer’s Afternoon in Waco with its large 
floating patterns of color in an un- 
usually light palette; a lyminous nude 
by Alvin Sella; Stephen Dorland’s car- 
essing Dunes (watercolor) and works 
by Bernard Klonis, Sigmund Kozlow, 
Louis Bosa, Stephen Czoka, Ethel and 
Jenne Magafan.—J. K. R. 


New Jersey Winners 


Winners of the 9th Annual Spring 
Lake Exhibition, sponsored by the New 
Jersey chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League and directed by 
Clara Stroud, are: 

Warren Prize, awarded for a dis- 
tinguished oil to Edgar L. Pearce for 
Studio Corner (honorable mention to 
David Pickering for Prelude to Adven- 
ture); New Jersey Chapter Prize for a 
distinguished watercolor to Richard J. 
Crocker for Antique Row (honorable 
mention to Jane Oliver for Gray Har- 
bor); .Marron Medal for oil showing 
outstanding creative ability to Carlotta 
Scott Cole for Desert (honorable men- 
tion to Hazel Fink for Lillies); and Ida 
Wells Stroud Prize for watercolor to 
Hilda Feldman for Product of Color 
(honorable mention to Robert Kraeuter 
for Harbor). Prizes were awarded by 
an all women jury composed of Mary 
Ellen Silkotch, E. Adele Herrmann and 
Margaret A. Pitcher. 


G. R. Davis Wins Again 

For the third time Gladys Rockmore 
Davis has won the popular prize in the 
first Pepsi-Cola competition now on 
tour, this time during its stay at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. J. Frank 
Ball, manager of the local soft drink 
bottling company, presented Mrs. Davis 
with the $100 prize. 
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La Maison en Provence; Ste. Victoire, Beaurecueil by Paul Cézanne is the latest 
of a series of rich gifts to the John Herron Art Institute from an anonymous 
donor,.in memory of Daniel W. and Elizabeth C. Marmon. This notable painting, 
which Dr. Lionello Venturi considers one of the artist’s masterpieces, and “one 
of the most perfect expressions of the constructive ideas of Cézanne,’ has been 
recorded in four European collections: those of Henri Bernstein and Auguste 
Pellerin, Paris; Paul Cassirer, Berlin; and Dr. J. F. Reber, Lausanne. It was 
painted in 1885, and exhibited in this country through the Marie Harriman Gallery. 


Boston and California View With Alarm 


By THE TIME the critical excitement 
stimulated by formal debuts of large 
and well-publicized collections in New 
York City has died down something else 
has usually become the big news item; 
and the reaction of the rest of the coun- 
try is too often ignored by the pressure 
of newer news. During the August va- 
cation lull, however, we set down the 
following records of indignation (with 
American artists, though not the shows) 
which the exhibition of the Britannica 
and Pepsi-Cola collections aroused 
among local critics. 

The recent showing of the Britan- 
nica Collection of works by 121 artists 
(only two of whom are native New Eng- 
landers) at the Boston Museum caused 
Lawrence Dame, art editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler (Aug. 12) to view 
with alarm his region’s standing. “What 
is wrong with New England painters,” 
he asked? “Are they really, as New 
York and points West believe, some 50 
years behind the times?” 

Reviewing Boston’s decline as an art 
center during the last 40 years, while 
modern art was taking root in the rest 
of the country, Dame explains: “Instead 
of giving a shot to their imaginations, 
instead of examining with microscopic 
eager eyes the new trends in the art 
world, too many of them characteristi- 
cally decided that nothing new was any 
good anyhow. A few progressed; the 
rest continued with their flower pieces, 
seascapes and landscapes, with the flow- 
ers on this side of the canvas one year 
and on the other the next; with the 
rocks interchanging with the waves 
year after year.” Concluding, Dame 
called for bolder New England art. 


That the conservative approach which 
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Dame deplores finds favor, however, 
with the larger public is proven by the 
results of polls taken at the Britannica 
showing in New York and Boston. In 
both cities March-North Atlantic by 
the late unofficial painter-laureate of 
the ocean, Frederick J. Waugh, led the 
list of the five most popular pictures. 
Runners-up in New York City were 
John Brown (John Steuart Curry), and 
Winter Solitude (Carl Wuermer), My 
Model (Leon Kroll) and Maple Sugar- 
ing in Vermont (Paul Sample), none of 
which is noted for bold experimentation. 


Also Cassandra-like, but on a broader 
scale, was the reception accorded last 
year’s Pepsi-Cola show in California 
where it has just completed the sixth 
stop on a tour of eight cities. Writing in 
the Pasadena Star-News Post, critic 
Kenneth Ross complained “With such 
a wide selection, a free hand and tempt- 
ing prizes the exhibition should be rep- 
resentative of contemporary American 
painting. If so, American art is in a 
very bad way. 

“On the whole it appears that we 
have a large group of frustrated illus- 
trators with a comic twist. Elements of 
imagination and design have given way 
to a more popular and literal illustra- 
tion of life in America . . . the feeling 
for texture, color, rhythm, atmosphere 
and stability has been replaced by a 
feeling of impetuous insecurity. Lack- 
ing in inert sensitivity and sufficient 
background, a host of painters are des- 
perately forcing an element of carica- 
cature into their work to draw atten- 
tion. So common is this trend that one 
would think from this exhibition that 
Wwe were a race of dumpy little people 
with enormous heads.” 


Kaete Perls Passes 


THE DEATH OF KAETE PERLS at the age 
of 56 brought to an untimely end a rich 
and varied career as art dealer ang 
authority that found its beginnings jp 
her native Germany. 

Mrs. Perls’ first role in the field of 
art’ was as her husband’s partner jn 
the Hugo Perls Galleries in Berlin. The 
Gallery operated until 1931 when ghe 
went to Paris and established the Kaete 
Perls Gallery on the Place St. Ger. 
main-des-Prés. At this time she re-met 
Picasso whom she had first met in 1910 
when she purchased the first cubist 
Picasso. A warm and close friendship 
developed between the artist and dealer 
and they saw each other constantly un- 
til Mrs. Perls left France in 1937 and 
came to New York to help establish 
the Perls Galleries in New York with 
her son, Klaus. Mrs. Perls in recent 
years had conducted her business from 
her New York studio at 58 West 57th 
Street. 

Through an intimate friendship 
among Mrs. Perls, her husband and 
Max I. Friedlander (then Director of 
the Kaiser Frederick Museum in Ber- 
lin) the Perls became interested in 
Flemish primitives and specialized in 
them at their Berlin Galleries. It was 
Mrs. Perls who purchased the Memling, 
now in the Mellon Collection, from the 
Castle of the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau 
where it had been since the 16th Cen- 
tury. 

Three portraits painted by Edvard 
Munch of Mrs. Perls exist, one now 
hanging in the museum at Basle, Switz- 
erland. She is survived by three sons: 
Klaus G. Perls, director of the Perls 
Galleries in New York; Master Sgt. 
Frank Perls now serving in Germany 
with the Counter Intelligence Corps of 
the U. S. Army and former director of 
the Perls Galleries in Hollywood until 
his induction into the Army; Thomas A. 
Perls an Instructor of Physics at Yale 
University. 


G. A. Hoffman, at 76 


Gustave Adolph Hoffman, _interna- 
tionally known painter and etcher and 
originator of a unique multi-color print- 
ing process, died August 30 in the Rock- 
ville (Conn.) City Hospital. He was 76 
years old. 

Born in Brandenberg, Germany, Hoff- 
man was brought to Rockville a year 
later by his father, a former designer 
and artist for a German woolen mill. 
Forced to leave school at an early age, 
Hoffman worked as a bobbin boy in a 
cotton mill and it was some time before 
he had sufficient funds to enroll] at the 
National Academy of Design. Later he 
completed his studies at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Munich. 

Some years after his talents as @ 
printmaker had been noted by critics 
at the National Academy’s exhibition in 
1895, Hoffman perfected a process of 
printing several colors in one impres- 
sion, and most of his later work was 
in this technique. He is represented by 
two prints, At Essex and Walker’s Road- 
way, in the New York Public Library 
print collection, while his portraits of 
Governor Everett J. Lake and other 
Connecticut officials hang in the State 
Capito] in Hartford. 
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Vally Wieselthier 


VALLY WIESELTHIER, internationally 
known sculptor and a leader of the 
modern school of ceramic art, died in 
New York on September 1 after an ill- 
ness of several months. She was 50 
years old. 

Born in Vienna Miss Wieselthier came 
to the United States in 1929 for the 
opening of her exhibition of ceramics, 
masks, vases and other glazed sculp- 
ture at the Metropolitan Museum’s In- 
ternational Exposition of Decorative 
Arts. The visit was extended into per- 
manent residence and she later be- 
came a citizen. Her best known works 
in this country include the bronze ele- 
vator doors she designed for the Squibb 
Building, New York, the ceramic horses 
at the Chicago World’s Fair and a foun- 
tain executed last year for Marshall 
Field & Co. department store. Her 
ceramics are included in the collections 
of the Metropolitan, Whitney museums. 

Miss Wieselthier began her studies 
at a fashionable Viennese art school, 
soon changed to the Kunstgerwebe 
Schule where she worked under the 
artist, Josef Hoffman. She held her 
first exhibition in 1922 at the Haus 
Werkbund Fair at Frankfort. So suc- 
cessful was the showing that she opened 
a large workshop in Vienna. 

One of her most recent works, Eu- 
ropa, Was prize-winner in the Thomas 
Watson traveling show, “Contemporary 
Ceramics of the Western Hemisphere.” 
She leaves two sisters, Helga W. and 
Mrs. Lola Weiss. 


Jurors Aimee Crane, editor of Hy- 
perion Press, painter Waldo Peirce and 
A. Z. Kruse, art critic for the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, awarded three prizes to 
exhibitors in the recent exhibition of 
the Silvermine Guild of Artists 2nd An- 
nual. The winning artists, who were 
judged on the basis of group achieve- 
ment rather than a specific exhibit, are: 

Gail Symon, first prize, represented 
by the canvases: Bowl of Fruit, (repro- 
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Fred Papsdorf, Honest 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Frederick Paps- 
dorf open the season at Perls: Galleries 
in New York. The work, incisive and 
primitive in approach, is honest as a 
firm handshake and a pleasant relief 
from the neuro-plastic. There’s a horse 
named Jim. It’s a very personal horse 
and might almost have been sired by 
Harvey. But no one could accuse the 





duced), Spring Thaw and City Morn- 
ing; Frederic Hicks, second prize for 
three pastel entries: In the Dressing 
Room, Grayce and Serenade; and Lt. 
(j.g.) Charles Shaw, third prize for the 
oil Three Alone, a gouache, Birds, and 
two watercolors, Cock in the Corn and 
The Spirit of the Old Tree. Honorable 
mentions went to Helen Hamilton, Ilse 
Niswonger and Jane Flora, while the 
popular award was won by Edwin Fox. 


Grandfather’s Pipe: FREDERICK PAPSDORF 


as a Handshake 


artist of having copied him from a Rosa 
Bonheur engraving ... its all Papsdorf. 
A bucolic Fisherman’s Shack charms 
as does a more ambitious work titled 
The Patio with its well organized forms. 

Amazing for their strict attention to 
detail are several of the still lifes pres- 
ent, notably Grandfather’s Pipe and 
Fresh Coffee. The former is probably 
the least naive of the works on view. 
Harnett-like in its attention to surface 
textures, a triangular composition brok- 
en by strong horizontals has been used 
to advantage. Several handsomely col- 
ored flower pieces have been included. 
Particularly noticed is California Pop- 
pies, incorporating brilliant yellows and 
blues and loaned to the exhibition by 
its owner Charles Jackson, author of 
the recent best seller The Lost Week- 
end. The exhibiton continues until Oct. 
30.—BEN WOLF. 


Air Power Muralized 


Three large murals, illustrating the 
efforts of mankind to conquer time and 
space, is now under execution for the 
walls of Eastern Air Lines’ 16-story 
building in Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Designed by Dean Cornwell, 
the murals will portray flying models 
from Da Vinci's first drawing to con- 
temporary aircraft. 

The three murals, which will be com- 
bined to form a montage relating the 
unification of continents through air 
transportation, will extend 45% feet 
in length, 20 feet in height across both 
the north and south walls of the lobby, 
while an additional 54 feet will be cov- 
ered on the west wall, 

Antecedents of the modern plane will 
be painted in pure gold leaf; contempo- 
rary flying machines in silver. On the 
south .wall will be studies of World 
War I planes (Capt. Rickenbacker’s 
famed Spad, the Fokker D-7 and the 
early Curtis pusher) through to the 
Curtis Commando and Lockheed Con- 
stellation. The north wall will be de- 
voted to fighting craft of World War 
BH; 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York Paris: 21 rue La Boétie 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


















Through September 


Paintings From Irish Collections 


PART I — Through September 


THE O'CONNOR GALLERY 


640 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


DRAWINGS .. BABCOCK GALLERIES 


Sept. 15 - Oct. 13 38 E. 57th St. 


ARTHUR DANIEL KNIGHT PELS 
BARNET GORSLINE LEVITT TESTER 
COSTIGAN JACKSON LIBERTE WILSON 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


PIERRE MATISSE 41 East 57th Street 


"~~" FREDERICK PAPSDORF 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
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THROUGH SEPTEMBER 29 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


65 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ART 
GROUP EXHIBITION 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 43 East 51st Street 
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They Can Draw 


IN THE HOPE of silencing the familiar 
cry that modern artists cannot draw 
and therefore seek refuge in abstracts 
and distortion, Director Carmine Da- 


Pe 
500 eS 


a} 
lesio of the Babcock Galleries has be. | ha 
gun a program devoted to the presenta. § fin 
tion of Contemporary Drawings by } ad 
American Artists. The resultant show, } po 
notable for the keen draughtsmanship | W 
and variety of techniques displayed, 
would seem to prove conclusively that | Fé 
they can. sit 

Lee Jackson shows several lithograph- | of 
ic pencil studies of Bronx fish market § (r 
types evidencing his insight into char- § er 
acter and a basic love of humanity, He § se 
likes these people. He has not held § at 
them up for ridicule as is so often the } a 
case in genre of this type. Sol Wilson’s | E 
The Little Island, drawn on tinted pa- § fo 
per, depicts rocks and sea solidly, while | K 
Frederic Knight’s pastel figure pieces § ar 
almost stem from the 19th century J L 
French tradition. Powerful is John E, § in 
Costigan’s Family Group. Alfred Le- § a 
vitt’s Sea Gulls is handsomely designed. } L 
Movement is the keynote of Revington § o! 


Arthur’s well composed Two Figures. 

Will Barnet is represented by an in- 
cisive pencil study of Pete in Go Cart, 
while Douglas Gorsline’s figure draw- 
ings prove him a more accomplished 
draughtsman than colorist as shown in 
his previously seen oils.—B. W. 


Cepeland Burg Praised 


Copeland Burg’s paintings of Mexico 
met with unusual success in a land sur- 
feited with scenes of our colorful neigh- 
bor when the Chicago artist held his 
first comprehensive showing at the 
Santa Barbara Museum last month. 
Writes Donald J. Bear, director: 

“Burg’s painting is especially clean 
and direct. While his scenes of Mexico 
have a quality of the picturesque, they 
are not sentimental reportage, but are 
genuinely moving. One feels gaiety, and 
yet there is a certain devotional qual- 
ity. It is almost as though Burg re 
garded it [Mexico] as an image-maker 
who might parade strong, intense and 
even flamboyant color within the in- 
terior of solemn architecture. . . . He 
is able to convey the emotional temper 
and climate without stooping to mimic 
the country or its art.” 


——- a @ =m Gt tw et am SF 


Woman with Pearls 

Although Artists for Victory has not 
yet announced the 50 winners in the 
La Tausca Pearls Competition, spon- 
sored by the Heller-Deltah Co., they 
have disclosed that general response 
was twice that anticipated and a set- 
ond warehouse had to be enlisted to 
handle the pictures. Report is that the 
theme, “Woman with Pearls,” attracted 
many well-known painters who have 
handled the restricted subject matter 
with unrestricted imagination. Exhibi- 
tion opens in January, at which time 
the prize-winners will be announced. 
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Guggenheim Fellows 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM ME- 
MORIAL FOUNDATION, established by for- 





- familiar 
10t draw 














abstracts | mer Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim as 
nine Da- | a memorial to a son who died in 1922, 
; has be. § has awarded eight fellowships in the 
presenta. | fine arts for 1946, together with ten 
‘ings by § additional grants to servicemen for 
int show, § post-service creative work or research. 
smanship | Winners are: 
lisplayed, Dr. Otto Benesch, research fellow, 
vely that | Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Univer- 
sity for continuation of the preparation 
thograph- § of a corpus of Rembrandt’s drawings 
h market § (renewal); Adolph Dioda, sculptor, for 
nto char- | creative work in sculpture; Henry-Rus- 
anity, He | sell Hitchcock, associate professor of 
not held § art, Wesleyan University, for writing 
often the {| a book on Victorian architecture in 
Wilson's | England; Donal Albert Hord, sculptor, 
inted pa- | for creative work in sculpture; Fred 
ily, while § Kabotie, for creative work in painting 
re pieces § and studies of Indian crafts; Eleanor 
century § Louise Platt, sculptor, for creative work 
. John E. ff in sculpture; Elizabeth Wilder, assist- 
lfred Le- | ant keeper of Hispanic Culture in the 
designed. } Library of Congress for continuation 
tevington § of studies of culture of the Mexican co- 
Figures, § lonial period (renewal); and Ellis Wil- 
by an in- § son, painter, for continuation of crea- 
Go Cart, § tive work in painting (renewal). 
ire draw- The 1945 post-service fellowships, all 
omplished | put one of which were grante& for cre- 
shown in § ative work in painting, were awarded 
to Donald Whitney Burns (Merchant 
Marine); Frank Davenport Duncan, drum and placed 
Jr. (Tech./4, Army); Edward Laning 
of Mexico | ‘former Life correspondent); Jack Le- 
land sur- | Vine (Tech. Sgt., Army); Edward Mill- 
ful neigh- § ™an (Lt., USNR); Edward Arnold Reep 
held his | (Lt Army); Mitchell Siporin (Tech. 
* at the 
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Beginning September 24 


Sgt., Army); Frank Vavruska, (honor- 
ably discharged from Army); Rudolf 
Charles von Ripper (Lt., Army); and 
Dr. Richard Poate Stebbins, research 
analyst, Office of Strategic Services, 
for a historical study of art patronage. 

The advisory committee for applica- 
tions from artists consisted of Gifford 
Beal, Charles Burchfield, James Earle 
Fraser, Mahonri Young and Carl Zi- 
grosser. Application for additional fel- 
lowships should be addressed to Henry 
Allen Moe, secretary general, John Si- 
mon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
and should reach the office by Oct. 15. 
Final selection of fellows for 1946-47 
will be made in March, 1946. Applica- 
tion forms will be mailed upon request. 


How “Nightwatch’’ Was Saved 


Few paintings have been honored by 
such painstaking protection as was be- 
stowed upon Rembrandt’s Nightwatch, 
recently restored to position in Am- 
sterdam’s Rijksmuseum after a five- 
year burial 90 feet below ground in 
Holiand’s only “mountain,” St. Pieters- 
berg in Limburg province. 

The Netherlands Information Bureau 
reports that a tunnel, more than half 
a mile in length, led to the vault where 
the Rembrandt work, together with 800 
other Dutch paintings, was hidden. Too 
large to be suspended on a vertical rack, 
the masterpiece was wound around a 
inside a tube. By 
turning the drum the canvas could be 
tightened or loosened from time to time 
to prevent cracking, while a special air- 
conditioning apparatus, driven by Diesel 
engines, regulated the temperature. 
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“Mending Nets” 


Fun in Philadelphia 


For the first time in the long history 
of the Pennsylvania Academy a group 
of specially invited drawings by lead- 
ing American cartoonists will be in- 
cluded in its 43rd Annual Watercolor 
and Print Exhibition, opening Oct. 20 
and continuing through Nov. 25. Joseph 
T. Fraser, secretary of the Academy, 
explains the innovation: 

“The fact that a drawing is humorous 
in no way diminishes its qualities of 
draughtsmanship and artistry; the work 
of these artists is a distinct contribu- 
tion to American culture. Sometimes 
the enjoyment of the average visitor to 
large national exhibitions has been 
dimmed by the atmosphere of hushed 
reverence and some good hearty laughs 
in this ‘fun room’ will certainly not 
lessen his appreciation of the paintings 
and prints shown in the adjacent gal- 
leries.” 


Goodwill Exhibition in Kansas City 


Current stop on the itinerary of the 
British - American Goodwill Exchange 
Exhibition, sponsored by Artists for 
Victory, is the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, Mo., where the 
works are on view through Sept. 30. The 
exhibition will next be seen at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond from Oct. 26 to Nov. 14. 


Interdependence Murals 

A two-panel mural by Buell Mullen, 
d@picting the interdependence of na- 
tions and their media of communication, 
was recently flown by Pan-American 
airways to the Ministry of Travel in 
Brazil who commissioned it. 
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GROUP EXHIBITION 
OILS and WATERCOLORS by 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
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Opening Exhibition 
Our Enlarged Galleries 
September 17 - 29 2 


A.C.A. GALLERIES 


61-63 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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| PETER FINGESTEN 
i SCULPTOR 

j Now Honorably Discharged from 
i the Armed Forces, will resume his 
' 
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activities as Sculptor at his new 
studio. 


36 WEST 86th ST. 
NEW YORK 24 NEW YORK 
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PRE-SEASON EXHIBITION 


Sept. 17 to 29 
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Woe in Woodstock 


DISSENTION simmered, bubbled and 
finally boiled over in Woodstock. Local 
rumblings of discontent with the sum- 
mer shows of the Artists Association 
gained in volume over the years and 
developed into thunder. This year things 
were going to be different and every- 
thing set right—exhibitions selected by 
prestige-filled jurors. Things worked up 
to a climax with the second show, 
chosen by no less eminent personages 
than resident Juliana Force, director 
of the Whitney Museum, Harry Wehle, 
curator of paintings of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Albert Heckman, another long- 
time Woodstocker who teaches art at 
Hunter College. 


Then the lightning struck. In full 
recognition of its responsibility for “‘bet- 
ter shows,” the jury met, threw out 
two-thirds of the entries, whittled down 
what might have been a sizable show 
to a sparce 34 paintings and six sculp- 
tures. Rejected hearts burned, old 
friendships strained to the breaking 
point, and sacred cows tumbled—the 
most sacred of which was Paul Burlin, 
high priest of certain modernists. 

From Henry Morton Robinson, one of 
the editors of Readers’ Digest, and co- 
decoder of Joyce’s “Finnegan’s Wake,” 
who complained bitterly last year of 
the “thrice familiar technique and rou- 
tine handling of traditional material” 
in the 25th Anniversary Exhibition, 
came the loudest noise. 

Writing for the local Hue and Cry, 
revived by his daughters, he aimed his 
heaviest bolts at the harassed jury 
“that (was) apparently horrified by 
energy in any form, and ranks tepid 
‘charm’ first in the scale of cultural 
values’’—called the show “timid, tired 
old museum tea.” His chief complaint: 
“They rejected Paul Burlin and gave 
the center wall to a picture of some 
grazing asses! They turned down a gen- 
erator of energy, a unique artist and 
handed the show over to the embroid- 


COTS . - 


Robinson reserved his scant praise for 
the work of Rollin Crampton, Arnold 
Blanch, S. Menkes, Lee Hersch and 
Stuart Edie, “who strike differing but 
memorable notes . .. each struggling 
with honestly-felt individual problems 

. quite unconcerned with the mu- 
seum cult of charm.” Among the em- 
broiderers or worse, Mr. Robinson pre- 
sumably included Eric Isenburger, Sid- 
ney Laufman, Anton Refregier (sic!), 
Andree Ruellen, Hannah Small, Ethel 
Magafan of the grazing asses, Rosella 
Hartman, and Paul Fiene, who also 
exhibited. 

Mr. Burlin reached in the basket for 
some fair-sized thunderbolts himself. 
Stating with no little fury, according 
to Newsweek, that “No such thing has 
happened to me in years,” he removed 
himself and his work from the Asso- 
ciation premises forever. All we can 
say is that if he has been spared such 
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Green Grapes: ROLLIN CRAMPTON 


indignities over any period of time, Mr. 
Burlin is more fortunate than most art- 
ists. For instance, within the last year, 
three nationally known painters sery- 
ing on juries of awards for big com- 
petitions, found that their own entries 
had been thrown out by the juries of 
selection; in another such competition, 
one-half of the exhibitors and one 
third of the prizewinners who figured 
in last season’s show have been elim- 
inated entirely this year—by juries 
largely made up of their fellow artists, 
not museum directors. 

Woodstock thinks it might try some 
thing else next year—perhaps unjuried 
shows divided into categories such a 
realists, modernists, etc., letting the 
artists choose their own spots. Then 
the fat will be in the fire.—J. G. 


Collectors Visit Woodstock 


Indication of the summer success of 
the Rudolph Galleries in Woodstock, 
which are currently holding their 6th 
Fall Annual, is the report that 18 paint- 
ings by Stuart Edie were sold during 
the last two months. Other artists whose 
works were purchased during the sea 
son are George C. Ault, Arnold Blanch, 
Henry Mattson, Charles Rosen, Anton 
Refregier, Eugene Ludin, Florence Bal 
lin Cramer, Georgina Klitgaard, Eliz 
beth Terrell, Lucile Blanch, Marion 
Greenwood, Peggy Dodds, Marianne 
Appel and Marc Vukovic. 


Shaw for Louisiana 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute a 
nounces the gift of Harry H. Shaw’ 
painting, Squatters Shack, selected by 
the 1945 graduating class from a lf 
cent exhibition of contemporary att 
Shaw is a member of the Institute's at 
department. 
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Fine Paintings of All Schools 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street $ Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 
PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER + FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
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The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


PRINTS 


Largest collection of fine color repro- 
ductions in the country. Old Masters, 
Contemporaries, and Moderns. We 
solicit inquiries. 
Send for illustrated Brochure 
Oestreicher's 
1208 Sixth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Bet. 48th-49th Sts. BR-9-7443 


ILLUSTRATORS AND RETOUCHERS 
For Art Division of large auto manufac- 
turer. Permanent positions. Give age, 
complete experience and education in first 
letter. Address Personnel Division, the 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, 
Indiana. 
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Gouache by Alexander Calder 


Calder in Gouache 


GouaCHEs by Alexander Calder bright- 
en the walls of the Samuel M. Kootz 
Gallery, with commanding reds, yellows, 
blues, and blacks predominating. Aside 
from strong color areas, line itself plays 
an important role in these works. Quite 
apart from the artist’s familiar mobiles, 
they reveal him as a potential rival to 
the Miro-Klee school. The pictures, high- 
ly original, are nevertheless in that 
idiom. Large black elliptical forms ap- 
pear in several of the exhibits along 
with circular whirls employed in por- 
trait studies. Unfortunately, for reasons 
perhaps best known to the artist, nei- 
ther catalogue nor titles accompany the 
show, making individual discussion of 
pictures difficult if not altogether im- 
possible. It is worth seeing in any event 
and will continue until Oct. 6.—B. W. 


Color Print Progress 


The American Color Print Society an- 
nounces the selection of their 1945 pre- 
sentation print, a decorative floral color 
stencil by Florence V. Cannon, president 
of the Society. At the same time Waun- 
ita Smith, treasurer, reports that sales 
during the 1944 season were the high- 
est since the birth of the organization 
six years ago. 

The Society’s 5th Annual, held at the 
Philadelphia Print Club last spring, 
awarded prizes to Leonard Pytlak, 
Stella Drabkin, Morris Blackburn, Ber- 
nard Steffen and Luigi Rist. As part of 
its educational program the society pur- 
chased 10 prints by charter members 
and presented them to high schools, li- 
braries and recreation centers, while 
traveling exhibitions were sent to Buck 
Hill Falls Inn, the Francisco Museum of 
Art, Museum of New Mexico, Lyman 
Allyn Museum and St. Louis City Art 
Museum. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


A Displaced Art 


WHEN THE HALF-TONE SCREEN was jp. 
vented at the turn of the century a new 
era in art and illustrative reproduction 
began. But if it was the beginning of 
popular publishing methods it also 
spelled the doom of an art medium jn 
which America had been granted high 
international recognition. Today that 
art—wood engraving for reproduction 
—is considered lost and there are few 
to practise it. In order to keep alive 
the achievements of a group of highly 
skilled artists and superb craftsmen 
who united in the Society of American 
Wood Engravers, the Arthur H. Harlow 
Galleries recently held an exhibition of 
the work of one of its most famous 
members—F rank French—arranged and 
documented by the artist’s son and 
namesake. 

Last week at the gallery Mr. French, 
a Florida business man and lover of 
fine prints, explained the process to us, 
Wood engravings were made from fine 
imported Turkish boxwood. After the 
drawing was made on the wood, it was 
the engraver’s task to execute the 
block, interpreting the character and 
reproducing the textures found in the 
original painting from which the draw- 
ing was made. (This was called repro- 
ductive wood-engraving but many en- 
gravers, like French, often made the 
original paintings as well.) The range 
and variety of line which these fine 
workmen achieved during the 1870's to 
1890’s are amazing. Hard stone, soft 
flesh tone were captured with consum- 
mate skill. 

Mr. French was also eager to point 
out that the 1900 Paris Exposition 
awarded highest honors to the 15 Amer- 
ican engravers, contributors to a lim- 
ited de luxe Portfolio which contained 
one or more examples by members of 
the A.S.W.E. French, Sr., headed the 
committee of three which had charge 
of the volume and his son still has the 
No. 1 copy of the edition. 

Discussing this Portfolio in 1887, Wil- 
liam Mackey Laffan of the N. Y. Sun 
observed: “American wood-engraving 
has achieved a character more original 
and pronounced and more nearly na- 
tional, than any art produced in this 
country. An engraving made in Amer 
ica is not to be mistaken for one pro 
duced elsewhere, while a painting 
etching made by an American artist 
does not present qualities essentially 
different from like works of European 
origin. The work of the American wood: 
engraver has a distinction that is origi 
nal with himself.” 

Also included among the engraving 
proofs and blocks by French were the 
artist’s paintings—portraits and illus- 
trations which French, unlike other et 
gravers, turned to after the mechanical 
process ended the need for hand-made 
cuts. In this field he again built a Suc 
cessful career, which he enjoyed un 
his death in 1933 at the age of 83. 

—J. K.R. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
September 27, 28 
and 29 at 2 p.m. 


ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH 
XVIII CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN AND 
OTHER SILVER 


TEXTILES AND 
WINDOW HANGINGS 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS AND 


SPORTING PRINTS 
TAPESTRIES 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND 
DOMESTIC CARPETS 
Also table glass. Limoges, 
Minton and other table china. 


Linens and laces. Snuff boxes, 
miniatures, fans and other 


bibelots 
Property of 
GUERNSEY CURRAN 


New York 
MRS JULIA D'WALD CORDLEY 
Washington, D. C. 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


On Exhibition From 
September 22 


Weekdays 9:30 to 5 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


Ask to be placed on our 
Mailing List to receive 
Advance 
Announcements 
of sales for 1945-46 season | 


| 
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Kende Auctions 


A varRIETY of decorative objects, china 
and glassware forms an important part 
of the opening public auction sale of 
the season at Gimbel Brothers’ Kende 
Galleries (September 21 and 22 at 2 
p.m.). 

New householders, or those interested 
in seasonal replacements for the glass 
and china cupboards, are offered all 
manner of blown, decorated, iridescent 
and amber table glass, as well as a col- 
lection of Hamilton glass bowls, several 
pairs of cut crystal decanters, a pair 
of Victorian milk glass candlesticks 
hung with prisms, and a pair of Bristol 
glass lustres. Porcelain and pottery in- 
clude Lowestoft vases mounted as 
lamps; Lenox, Staffordshire blue and 
white, and English decorated plates; a 
dozen Wedgewood Etruria decorated 
pottery service plates; Royal Berlin, 
Dresden and Royal Vienna cabinet cups 
and saucers; Royal Copenhagen deco- 
rated porcelain tea service; a Capo di 
Monte decorated porcelain bowl; twelve 
Royal Worcester service plates; a Lowe- 
stoft Krater-form wine cooler, and an 
unusual pair of XVIII century unglazed 
Chinese porcelain vases. Among the 
various decorations are Italian majolica 
wine vessels, bronze mantel clocks, gilt 
bronze wall lights and sconces, canda- 
labras, and carved and gilt mirrors. 


Included in a group of furniture are 
console, drop-leaf and occasional tables; 
Adam mahogany cabinets; an American 
mahogany chest of drawers, circa 1850; 
French Provincial fruitwood ‘“Recam- 
ier” sofa and bedside tables; carved 
rosewood Victorian settee in blue bro- 
cade; Louis XVI mahogany and bronze 
doré chest of drawers; a group of 
carved and inlaid satinwood pieces in- 
cluding an extension dining table, com- 
modes, a breakfront bookcase, chairs 
and a screen. 

Numerous schools are represented in 
the collection of paintings, which con- 
tain rural scenes by Jan van Beers, 
Landscape with Pond by Daubigny; 
Evening Landscape by Bogert; After 
the Review by Berne-Bellecour; The 
Forest by Rousseau; Resting Cavalier 
by Tito Conti; The Chess Game by Reid, 
and examples by Mesgrigny, Wiggins, 
Rungius, Shean and others. 


Auction Calendar 


September 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and 
Decorations, Collection of Samuel P. Avery, Jr.. 
Mrs. R. H. M. Robinson, others. French and 
English XVIII century furniture and decora- 
tive objects. Paintings of European and Amer- 
ican schools. Chinese objects of art. Silver. 
Table porcelain. Bronzes. Tapestries. Embroid- 
eries and Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Sept. 
14. 

September 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
French and English furniture and decorations. 
Porcelain. Silver. Oil paintings. Rugs. Textiles. 
Property of Mr. and Mrs. Louis W. Noland, 
Saratoga Springs; Valerie D. Freeman, others. 
Exhibition from Sept. 15. 

September 27. 28 and 29, Thursday through 
Friday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French and English XVIII century and other 
furniture and decorations, property of Guernsey 
Curran, Juha D'W. Cordley and other owners. 
Also bric-a-brae, china, silver, bronzes, rugs. 
Exhibition from September 22. 

October 5 and 6, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Fine French furniture 
and decorations, tapestries, paintings, rugs and 
other art property, estate of the late Vincent 

Bendix. Exhibition from Sept. 29. 


Parke-Bernet Opens 


THE AUCTION SEASON is beginning jn 
much the same way that it ends—with 
general sales. The opening sale at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, which will be 
held on the afternoons of September 2] 
and 22, contains a multiplicity of house. 
hold and decorative objects from the 
collection of Samuel P. Avery, Jr, 
along with property of Mrs. R. H. M 
Robinson, Tuxedo Park, and other own- 
ers. 

The largest groups are of French and 
English furniture, both original exam- 
ples and reproductions of XVIII cen- 
tury cabinetwork. French inlaid com- 
modes, desks and small tables; carved 
and gilded mirrors; vitrine-cabinets; 
pairs of fauteuils in needlepoint or satin 
damask; sofas and bedsteads are fea- 
tured. Among the accompanying dec- 
orations are Dresden and other porce- 
lain urns and statuettes, bronze doré 
and porcelain candelabra, clocks and 
crystal chandeliers. English furniture 
includes Sheraton and Hepplewhite in- 
laid sideboards, Georgian mirrors, an 
Adam carved and laqué settee and a 
pair of matching armchairs, and a set 
of twelve carved mahogany and black 
leather dining chairs in the Georgian 
style. 

In a small group of paintings from 
European and American schools are 
John Kemble as Cato by Lawrence; 
Portrait of a Lady, attributed to Hopp- 
ner; Carron Iron Works by Turner; 
and A Road, Tarpon Springs, Florida 
by Inness. Among the bronzes are a 
number of equestrian figures and ani- 
mal statuettes by Barye. Chinese art 
objects, Oriental rugs, tapestries, em- 
broideries, silver and silver-plated ware 
and table porcelain are also included 
in the sale. All items are now on ex- 
hibition (except Saturday and Sunday). 

A second, larger sale is scheduled for 
the afternoons of September 27, 28 and 
29, from the Guernsey Curran and other 
collections, including property formerly 
belonging to Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew. 
It will be made up of French and Eng- 
lish furniture and appointments, Geor- 
gian silver, paintings and bibetlets. 

Eighteenth century English cabinet- 
work features a Georgian inlaid wal- 
nut secretary cabinet and a carved ma- 
hogany cabinet; chairs, settees, tables, 
desks and other furniture with carved, 
inlaid or painted ornament. Harmoniz- 
ing decorations include a Swansea 
cream and gold porcelain five-piece gar- 
niture (c. 1820); old Derby and Wedg- 
wood vases and ewers. French furni- 
ture of the period or in the style of the 
XVIII century includes an assortment 
of tables, sets of chairs with matching 
canapé in brocade or antique Aubusson 
tapestry; commodes, consoles, cabinets 
and bedroom pieces. Notable decorative 
accompaniments are a pair of Meissen 
porcelain animalistic vases (c. 1830); 
a pair of Sévres decorated and ‘jew 
eled’ turquoise blue porcelain urns with 
satyr handles; a Louis XVI bronze dore 
and statuary marble clock garniture. 

Paintings include Landscape With 
Figures by George Michel, The Sentinel 
by Emile Etienne Esbens, portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Trotter by David Martit, 
Hon. Jane Molesworth by John Hopp 
ner, and Wild Ducks by Frank Benson 
The exhibition will begin on Sept. 22. 
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Britannica Collection 

{Continued from page 5] 

joud huzzas from many critics and art- 
jsts who have hoped for further repre- 
sentation of opposing tendencies. 

High on the list of America’s moderns 
are Feininger and Hartley (who have 
little in common other than their strong 
though differing originality and influ- 
ence, but who seem destined to be 
coupled since the Museum of Modern 
Art gave them a joint showing last 
year). Feininger is known for his ab- 
stract poems and Hartley for his moody 
rugged form. Priebe and Austin both 
have achieved reputations for their 
romantic and decorative phantasies. 
Gwathmey uses flat pattern and bold 
color to arouse deficient social con- 
sciences, while Levine has applied some 
of the principles of German expression- 
ism to his own painting and Iver Rose 
has made light the prime mover in his 
works. 

First critic to rejoice at these new 
selections was Emily Genauer who 
wrote in the Aug. 25 New York World- 
Telegrams “‘Very special salutations are 
due the Encyclopaedia Britannica to- 
day. The 10 new pictures are of such 
caliber as to make glad and envious 
the heart of the’ most discriminating 
collector.” . 

* ok * 

After its stay at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, the fourth visit on its scheduled 
five-year tour of leading United States 
museums, the Britannica Collection will 
move to the Dayton Art Institute where 
it will remain on view from Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 25. The subsequent schedule, 
which covers Britannica’s itinerary 
through March 1947, is as follows: 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Dec. 
18 to Jan. 27, 1946; Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Feb. 15 to Mar 15; Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, April 10 to May 10; 
Detroit Institute of Arts, June 1 to 
July 1; Milwaukee Art Institute, July 
20 to Aug. 20; Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, Sept. 10 to Oct. 13; John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Nov. 
5 to Dec. 10; William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art in Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 1, 1947, and the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, Feb. 20 to Mar. 20. 


To Present Albright Twins 


Ivan Le Lorraine Albright and his 
twin brother Zsissly will be featured 
this season in a joint exhibition to be 
held at the New York galleries of the 
Associated American Artists. The Twins 
have not been seen in New York since 
the American Realists and Magic Real- 
ists show held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1943, at which time a com- 
plete gallery was devoted to their work. 
Other exhibitions scheduled for Asso- 
ciated’s New York Galleries include: 
Studio Europe, a series of original draw- 
ings and paintings by John Groth, art- 
ist-war correspondent; Romantic New 
York, comprised of watercolors by Zdzis- 
law Czermanski. Also to be seen will 
be works by James Chapin, Irwin Hoff- 
man and Earl Gross. 

Shows planned for the Chicago Gal- 
leries will include Kerr Eby’s dramatic 
recordings of Marines in Action; water- 
colors of the ballet by Marcel Vertes; 
new watercolors and drawings by George 
Grosz; paintings by Aaron Bohrod. 
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GRAPHIC ART October 2 
WATER COLORS October 4 
SCULPTURE October 9 
OMS... woe « « + Getoher ti 
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AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES —!-5 P.M. 
1083 FIFTH AVENUE (at 90th St.) NEW YORK CITY 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. NEW YORK 








E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
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ARTISTS COLORS 
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CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 
— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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TALENS & SON Inc. 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


No More Mermaids 


“Selected Works of Takal”’: Part I (28 
full page drawings); Part II, a composi- 
tion in drawings and poem with separate 
translation from the French by Edouard 
Roditi. 1945. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc. Unpaged. $16.50. 


This volume of drawings and poems 
by Takal, 39-year-old Roumanian art- 
ist who worked extensively in Paris be- 
fore he came to the United States, is 
the first in a series planned by the pub- 
lishers as “Artists of Today—Art of 
Tomorrow.” If this initial venture is 
typical, the publishers had better change 
the series’ title to Art of Yesterday, for 
even before the advent of the atomic 
bomb wrote an awesome finis to an 
epoch it was obvious that the world— 
and art with it—was due for a change. 

The drawings in the first half of the 
book are eclectic and clever. The title 
of Takal’s illustrated poem which com- 
prises Part Il—Images a Faire Mourir 
les Sirenes de Nostalgie (“Images De- 
vised to Kill Mermaids by Nostalgia’’) 
is not misleading. And unfortunately 
for the author the book has arrived at 
a time when there is great and justi- 
fiable impatience with such reiteration 
of nonsense. 

The volume is handsomely designed 
and published in three very limited edi- 
tions which do not, however, compen- 
sate for the fare offered. The first (3 
copies) is bound in covers of cracked, 
shatterproof glass, contains an original 
drawing, six hand-colored reproductions, 
and is available for $66. The second 
edition (33 copies) is identical except 
for the substitution of an etching for 
the drawing and is priced with similar 
regard for “three times three” mysti- 
cism at $33, while the edition referred 
to above (333 copies) is bound in cloth. 


Thé Bohemian Movement 


“The Aesthetic Adventure,” by William 
Gaunt. 1945: New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co, 259 pp. $3. 


The aesthetic adventure was an at- 
tempt to separate art from life, to strip 
from it all functional ties with society 
and deny it propagandist, expository or 
narrative intent, It produced an “aes- 
thetic man,” victim of a society which 
granted the artist no place, whose be- 
lief it was that “only by a determined 
egotism could the precious grain of 
beauty be separated from the common 


vorerr ROSENTHAL, INC. 


Artists’ Materials of Every Description 
Pre-War Materials. Available 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


ALE. 8th ST. steyvesant 9.2412 


substance in which it lay concealed” 
In England it broke away from the pre. 
Raphaelites’ futile retreat from an ip. 
dustrial age; merged with French phil. 
osophy, with its emphasis on refinement 
of sensation and fascination with eyijj, 
It bore little relation to the lives of the 
large middle-classes it antagonized jn 
both countries and was severely beaten 
in its greatest clash: when the British 
courts refused to recognize the immun- 
ity of art to standards of morality and 
threw Oscar Wilde into prison. 

This is the period covered by William 
Gaunt in his brilliantly written book 
(published three years after his Pre. 
Raphaelite Tragedy). Beginning with 
the meeting of Baudelaire and Gautier 
in France—it was the latter who coined 
the phrase “Art for Arts Sake’—he 
discloses a parade of tragi-comic fig- 
ures who strode defiantly and usually 
unhappily, through the closing decades 
of the 19th century (including Whistler, 
Swinburne, Simeon Solomon, Pater, 
George Moore, Beardsley in England; 
the symbolists poets, painters and crit- 
ics in France), and closes with the Post- 
Impressionists, the change from aesthe- 
tic dandyism to robust Edwardians and 
the beginnings of contemporary intel- 
lectual thought with Roger Fry and 
Cézanne. 

In the course of his fine marshalling 
of fact and character to present a life- 
like expositions of a unique period, Gaunt 
reveals some provoking effects of Bo- 
hemianism, and its decline. The chal- 
lenge of Whistler to Ruskin in the fam- 
ous trial, which together with declining 
health forced Ruskin to abdicate his 
omniscent position, sounded, too, the 
end of critical certitude: ‘Whistler in 
fact almost destroyed a free and un 
specialized criticism. Since the time of 
the Ten O’Clock Lecture few critics 
have ventured to state roundly that a 
picture was good or bad, or to attempt 
to see in it anything beyond what the 
painter himself intended. As the paint- 
er became a law unto himself the critic 
became a law to nobody.” 

A second effect was the impetus given 
the conclusion which eventually de- 
stroyed public confidence in contempo- 
rary art work: “If, as it seemed, it was 
impossible to rely on a great critic 
(Ruskin], if art was so very specialized 
a form of labor that none but the art- 
ist could know about it; why, then, 
was it after all such a good investment 
as it had previously appeared to be, 
had it not better be left within the 
mysterious circle of specialists? The 
withdrawal of public interest was not 
abrupt—but the truly golden age had 
come to an end.” From this unfortunate 
conclusion today’s artists still suffer. 

There are readers who may quarrel 
with some of Gaunt’s conclusions fot j 
he is interpreting social history, but 
few will deny the fascination of the 
book which reads like a Bartlett of 
19th century wit and malice and moves 
with the mounting pace and excitement 
of a high adventure novel. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Chicago, Ill. 

35TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CHI- 
CAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS AND $TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS. Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: print sizes 14x19 and 18x22; 
three works may be submitted. Work due 
Oct. 20. For further information write: 
James Swann, Secretary, Chicago Society 
of Etchers, 219 Wisconsin St., Chicago; Il. 

Lowell, 

YEAR "ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler's 
Birthplace Museum. Open to professional 
artists. Media: all, with the exception of 
large sculpture. Entry fee $1.50. Work 
may be received any time. For further 
information write: J. G. Wolcott, 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 32ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 28-Nov. 25. 
New York Historical Society. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. 
Fee: $6.00 to non-members. Entry cards 
available. Entry cards due Oct. 13. Work 
due Oct. 15 for non-members, Oct. 16 for 
members. For further information and 
entry cards write: Frank Gervasi, Secre- 
tary, 333 East 41st St., New York City. 

30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN ETCHERS AND 7TH AN- 
NUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. Oct. 
17-Nov. 7. National Academy of Design. 
Open to all artists. Media: Metal plate. 
Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work due Sept. 
24. For further information write John 
Taylor Arms, Pres., Society of American 
Etchers, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, N. ¥. 


Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIA- 
TURE PAINTERS 44TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 20-Nov. 25. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all artists. 
Media: Decorative miniatures. Entry cards 


ARTISTS’ 
WATER 
COLOURS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 


These fine colours 
are now again 
available in whole 
tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS 


due Sept. 17. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. 

5. For further information write Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1946 ART 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-26. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Open to Merchant Seamen. Media: 
oil, Watercolor, pencil; no sculpture or pho- 
tographs. Prizes. Work due Novy. 1, 1945. 
For further iniormation write Isabel F. 
Peterson, Chairman, United Seamens’ Ser- 
vice, 39 Broadway, New York City 6. 

REGIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 

YEAR "ROUND EXHIBITION, John Snow- 
den Gallery. Open to artists in Chicago 
and hundred mile radius. Media: oils, wa- 
tercolors, prints, ete. For further infor- 


mation write John Snowden Gallery, 13244 
East 57th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Columbus, Ohio 
21ST ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov.- 
June. Open to Ohio residents or Ohio born 
artists. Media: watercolors. Entry fee $3. 
Entries due Oct. 2. For further informa- 
tion write: Clara Louise Ebinger, Secre- 
tary, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


Decatur, Ill, 

83RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS. Nov. 4-25. Decatur 
Art Center. Open to all artists living with- 
in 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, water- 
color, drawings, prints. Jury. $150 in prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 15. For 
further information write Reginald H. 
Neal, Director, Decatur Art Center, De- 
eatur, Ill. 


Indianapolis, 
INDIANA SOCIETY OF 
SECOND ANNUAL TRI-STATE PRINT 
EXHIBIPFION. Nov. 3-17. Wm. H. Block 
Gallery. Open to artists of Ohio, Ill, and 
Ind. Prizes. Fee $2. Work due Oct. 10. 
For further information write: Evelynne 
Mess, Secretary-Treas., Indiana Society of 
Print Makers, 6327 Central Ave., Indian- 
apolis 5, Ind. 
Madison, Wisc. 
12TH ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART. Nov. 8-Dec. 3. Memorial Union Bldg., 
University of Wisconsin. Open to artists 
in following categories: 3 years residence 
in Wisconsin; 10 years residence in Wis- 
consin if now living outside the state; 2 
years of art training in Wisconsin. Media: 


Ind. 
PRINT MAKERS 


oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel, graphic 
art, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct 
31. For further information write The 
Wisconsin Union, 770 Langdon St., Madi. 
son 6, Wisc. 

Massillon, Ohio 


10TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER EXHIBITION 
Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Massillon Museum. Open ty 
present and former residents of Ohio. Me 
dia: all. No entry fee. Jury. Purchage 
award and popular prize. Work due Og 
26. For further information write The Mas. 
sillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC 
ARTS. Noy. 12-Dec. 1. Argent Gallery, 
Open to members. Media: pottery, ceramic 
sculpture, enamels, ceramic tiles and my. 
rals. Entry cards due Oct. 22. For further 
information write: Rolf Key-Oberg, Ey. 
hibition Chairman, 113 Waverly Place, New 
York City. 

Oklahema City, Okla. 

27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE Ags. 
SOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA ARTISTs. 
Nov. 4-30. Oklahoma City Municipal Audi- 
torium. Open to members only. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, prints and pastels, 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. 23. For fur. 
ther information write Mrs. Charles Me. 
Cafferty, Corresponding Secretary, 210 NE 
12th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 

BROCKHURST SCHOLARSHIP COMPETI 
TION. Nov. 10-17. Ridgewood Art Asgp- 
ciation. Open to residents of New Jersey 
under 25 years of age. Media: 3 paintings 
in oil as follows: Head 20 in. x 24 in., Fig. 
ure 20 in. x 30 in., Composition 20 in. x 
30 in. Jury. For further information write: 
The Brockhurst Scholarship Committee, 
Mrs. Charles N. Whitson, Chairman, 41§ 
Overbrook Road, Ridgewood, N. 

Worcester, Mass. 

EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY ; 
AND CRAFTSMEN OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. Feb. 14-Mar. 17, 1946. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Open to past and 
present residents of Worcester County. 
Media: oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculpture; crafts: jewelry, metalwork, 
pottery, weaving, wood-carving, leather- 
work, book-binding, block-printing, and 
decorated tin and wooden-ware. Jury. En- 
try cards due Jan. 12. Entries due Jan, 16. 
For further information write: Worcester 
Art Museum, 55 Salisbury St., Worcester 
2, Mass. 
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For further By Ben Wolf 
( om A 
ace, New 
Well, the staff is slowly hobbling in 
os staan ._.» Those long planned vacations are 
A Rrisiy fast becoming nostalgic memories with 
cipas Audi- J half the things we’d planned to do this 
ecia: ol f summer unaccomplished. For my own 
nd pastels. : ‘ y : 
3. For fur- } part a peeling nose is the only tangible 
ry. 210 We | proof I have that I’ve been away at all. 
. Another season .. . with a peace going 
on too! 
COMPETI. * * «& 
: $80- Ba : 
New Jersey A visit with Jerry Farnsworth and 
odin. Fe Helen Sawyer remains one of the sum- 
on 20 in.x} mer’s most pleasant memories. The 
me Se inters were in rare story-telling 
Committee, pa ° y 
airman, 414 f moods. The Boswells, Yeffe Kimball and 
ee yours truly had an unforgetable eve- 
r _ARTists § Min8. 
tyre Jerry told of a student who plain- 
>» past andg tively asked... “Mr. Farnsworth... 
age, a What do you use for hair?” He also 
metalwork, § told of signing one of wife Helen Saw- 
if. eo yer’s paintings when he discovered at 
». Jury. En- § an exhibition that it bore no signature. 
due Jan. 16.) That favorite character of yours and 


mine the Guard Irate approached. “Are 
you Helen Sawyer?’ thundered he. 
“No,” replied Jerry with gay abandon. 
... “But I always sign her pictures.” 

Jerry asked a question that night 
that still has me stumped. Perhaps you 
know the answer. . . . Why is it that 
paintings of nudes on exhibit at Car- 
negie are always covered with glass? 

ok * * 


, Worcester 









Did you hear the one about a certain 
sculptor who was holding a one-man 
show at a local museum? Seems Bran- 
cusi, for whom the artist had great ad- 
miration, attended the opening. Notic- 
ing the noted Frenchman carefully re- 
garding one of his works, the nervous 
exhibitor hurried to his side eager for 
any crumbs from the great man’s table. 
Brancusi studied the piece long and 
hard. Finally a happy smile of under- 
Standing spread across his face. Turn- 
ing to the trembling artist he said... 
“Ah .. . Vood.” 


* * * 













INTERNATIONAL MAIL Dept. . . . Sgt. 
Philip Moose writes from Kaufbeuren, 
Germany, and solves the mystery of 
that statue at the National Academy. 
Let me quote: .. . “I worked as cura- 
tor at the Academy for several years 
before entering the army. The huge 
bronze is a portrait of William Hayes 
Fogg by the Academic sculptor J. Q. 
A. Ward and as it was far too huge 
and heavy to get in the elevator or up 
the stairs to the sculpture storage 
Toom, it was exiled to the 89th Street 
Vacant lot.” Thank you, sir! Now I can 
throw away that box of sleeping medi- 
Cine. That sort of thing happens in the 
best of families. In reverse, I had a 
friend once who built a boat in his cel- 

- . . but that’s another story. 


September 15, 1945 
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According to Revington Arthur a cer- 
tain fuzzy-faced painter who recently 
posed for a dressy portrait by a fellow 
artist grows more to look like the pic- 
ture daily. The gentleman, not noted 
for his sartorial elegance, has spruced 
up no end since his trimmed and combed 
likeness hit 57th Street... . Guess who? 

* * ed 

Norman Thomas (the painter not the 
socialist) walked into the office the 
other day just after I hadn’t seen him 
for almost two years... he having been 
kept pretty busy in the Pacific with the 
Coast Guard. He looked hail and is cur- 
rently working in a studio in New York 
on a model for a C. G. monument, the 
location of which has as yet not been 
decided. Norman and your columnist 
spent a number of rugged months to- 
gether in the shadow of the North Pole 
when we were stationed in the Green- 
land-Iceland area as Combat Artists 
for the “little service with the great 
tradition.” 

Needless to say I promptly closed my 
desk and we hied ourselves to the near- 
est watering place and swapped Salty 
yarns concerning our mutual exper- 
iences. Perhaps in the near future, if 
the idea appeals to you, we could tell 
a few of them here. 

+ ~ * 

A ‘lady in Chicago who desires no 
personal publicity writes in that in her 
opinion we should run “Art Personals,” 
such as marriages, births, hobbies, and 
like activities of the art world. What 
do you think? Please let me know. If 








Birds in Space by Picasso Peale 


one thing scares us it’s being static. 
* Ok ca 

App SALES TALK Dept. . .. We hear 
of a painter who queered a sale of one 
of his works by saying as he dragged it 
from a stack of paintings . “Now 
here’s one you could hang beside a 
Cézanne.” 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


instructors Harry Carnohan, Lorain Fawcett, Edward J. Frey, Melvin Loos, 


Oronzio Maldarelli, P 
Heary Meloy, Ervine 
George Picken, Henry 


DRAWING PA 
WOOD ENGRAVING 
COMMERCIAL 


classes 


eppino Mangravite, Ralph Mayer, 
Metzi, Hans Alexander Mueller, 
Varnum Poor, Ettore Salvatore 


INTING SCULPTURE 
ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
and GRAPHIC ARTS 


WINTER SESSION: Registration, September 20 to 26, 1945 


Classe 
Day and Evening Classes 


SUMMER SESSION: Regis 
Classe 


hans hofmann 


opening of winter s 
morning — after 









s begin September 27, 1945 
324 University Hall 


tration, July 5 and 6, 1946 
s July 8 to August 16, 1946 








school of fine arts 
52w.8 st. —n.y.c. 


ession: october 2nd 
noon — evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 








CITY COLLEGE 
OF NEW YORK 


Evening Session 
Adult Education Program 


offers 


32 


ONE YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


sponsored by 


BROWNIE’S 
BLOCK PRINTS, Inc. 


Creators of 
Brownie Greeting Cards 


for the course 
DESIGNING 
and 
ILLUSTRATING 
GREETING CARDS 


and other art courses 


For all information, write before 
October Ist to 
CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK | 
Adult Education Program 


Convent Ave. & 139th St. 
New York 31, New York 





PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write or telephone 
CARNEGIE HALL 
56 St. & 7th Ave., N. Y.C., Circle 7-5146 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 


ART CLASSES 


Life Drawing, Painting and Composition, 
Sculpture (all media), Art in Metals and 
Jewelry. Ceramic Crafts. Morning, after- 
moon and evening. Catalog on request. 


Y es Hi A LEXINGTON AVE. AT 92nd ST. 
© e oP 


New York 28 ATwater 9-2400 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


+ BALTIMORE - 1945 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


30 


Orozco at New School 


José Clemente Orozco, whose famous 
murals at the New School for Social 
Research have attracted thousands of 
visitors and as many comments since 
they were installed some fifteen years 
ago, will be on hand in person this sea- 
son as honorary visiting professor of 
art. 

Other members of the art faculty in- 
clude Camilo Egas, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Stuart Davis, José de Creeft, Louis 
Schanker, Hans Jelinek, Berenice Ab- 
bott and Alexy Brodovitch, who will 
give workshop courses; Rudolf Arnheim, 
Meyer Schapiro, Mortimer Borne, Paul 
Zuker, Janice Loeb and Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland, who will give courses in art 
appreciation, history and art theory. 

The fall term begins on Sept. 27. 


New Classes in Brooklyn 

Two new courses to be given by Louis 
Schanker and Minna Citron are an- 
nounced for the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School which opens Sept. 24. Schanker, 
who has worked with color woodblocks 
since 1936, will conduct a Friday eve- 
ning class in that medium. Intensive 
training will be given in the process 
of cutting and registering the blocks 
and superimposing one color on an- 
other. 

Second innovation is Mrs. Citron’s 
course, “Drawing With the Masters,” 
which combines life drawing from the 
model with illustrated slide lectures and 
discussion, For the School’s illustrated 
catalogue write to the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Art School, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 17. 


Mayer on Techniques 


A course which should fill a long 
felt need, “Painting Materials and Tech- 
niques,” is now being offered by Colum- 
bia University evening extension school. 
Conducted by Ralph Mayer, well-known 
American writer and lecturer on the 
craft of painting and author of The 
Artist’s Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques, the class meets twice a 
week beginning Sept. 27. 

Lectures, demonstrations and work- 
shop participation in oil painting, tem- 
pera, watercolor and fresco will be 
given; instruction will be confined to 
the technical aspects of picture-mak- 
ing. 


6,075 Chicago Students 


Celebrating the largest enrollment in 
ten years for the 1944-45 season at the 
School of the Chicago Art Institute is 
the current student exhibition (through 
Sept. 30)—the first in four years of 
war. Works from the painting, sculp- 
ture, printmaking, advertising and 
crafts classes, which attracted the rec- 
ord-breaking enrollment of 6,075 stu- 
dents are included. 


Etching Workshop 


Harold Geyer will conduct an etching 
workshop at Town Hall, a series of 
eight classes meeting Friday evening 
beginning Oct. 19. Fee for the course is 
$5 and the classes are open to all. 
Students are granted a special rate of 
$2.50. For further information write 
Town Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New 
York 18. 


ARCHITECTURE 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 
— Catalog on Request — 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 

ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: Colorado 


General Director, Colorado Springs, 


FALL TERM 1945 


FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 
ART EDUCATION 
Degrees Granted. Write for regular catalog. 
Spencer Macky, President 
CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway © Oakland 11 © Califoraia 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 
School of 


RINGLING 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


goes FEB OREDA 


Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 


Philip R. Adams, Director, Cinncinnati, 0. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avent 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through stedy att 
lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Palat 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts 
Ceramics. Fall Term begins Sept. 24. Russel! T. 

Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Ma® 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 

Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 

Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 

Write for Catalogue B. 


$T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

We FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 27-29, 1945. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Building 
Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 

Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y¥. 


The YS TUTE 
Uf Chicago 


School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
ening. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
—_. Diploma. Fall: term, September 17, 1945. 
jichigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 












Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 
i aeieetenieeetenisih nies neaaenaaatenaeansinaaidmieeneeeemanemae em emanate 
KANSAS 


INSTITUTE 

city ART and SCHOOL of DESIGN 
Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 
ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 
terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 
Illustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 
mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 

Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1495, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 





TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 


COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE’S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


LEAR 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 








STUART STUDIOS, Room 595 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City 
September 15, 1945 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


ae» By RALPH M. PEARSON 


More About Official Art Education 
In New York State 


The issue raised by the antiquated 
art syllabus for elementary schools in 
the State of New York is by no means 
limited to state boundaries, but ap- 
plies throughout the country. The same 
emphasis on skills, on literal or near- 
literal rendering of subject facts, the 
same intellectualization of the art ex- 
perience, the same art appreciation con- 
fined to pictures such as those by Rosa 
Bonheur, Hals, Hunt, Millet, Raeburn, 
Raphael and Jessie Wilcox Smith as 
the nearest foray into the contempo- 
rary can be found by a not-too diffi- 
cult search from Maine to California. 

Many art books and magazines, in- 
cluding School Arts Magazine, have 
for years advocated copied, adapted or 
conventional design instead of original 
expression of living experience. And 
many, many schools accept the stand- 
ards of commercial art advertising and 
merchandise design without question- 
ing or challenging their servile defer- 
ence to the average public taste and so 
train their students to respect the pre- 
vailing decadence of “commercial” art 
—to fail to demand and practice leader- 
ship. 

The New York State Department of 
Education has answered my criticism 
of its syllabus in the Art Dicest of 
August 1 in the letter printed on page 4. 
Here the defense is based on dates. 
The 1942 syllabus, it seems, was a re- 
print of one published in 1927. And plans 
for a new one are under way. But a re- 
print rather implies endorsement. And 
there have been rumors of a new syl- 
labus for many years. New plans by 
the same authorities are immediately 
suspect. 


A radical reorganization of the whole 
approach to art education is needed in 
New York and other states. New stand- 
ards, new personnel, must be found 
and given authority. A new post-war day 
has dawned. New values thoroughly 
tested as a minority expression in pro- 
gressive schools must be extended to 
the majority of children. To deny these 
profounder values to the children and 
students of the nation is, as I have said, 
an esthetic crime against youth. We 
adults have no moral right to condone 
that crime either by active support or 
passive acceptance. 


What can be done to improve the situ- 
ation? As a columnist I can raise the 
question but no one person can solve 
it. Progressive art educators within the 
public school systems must make them- 
selves heard with concrete suggestions. 
Will the authorities welcome these sug- 
gestions? Will they listen to the recom- 
mendations of an unofficial committee 
if such is formed? 

The usual cultural lag between the 
proving of value in new ideas and ex- 
pressions and their wide and official 
acceptance is said to be about 30 years. 
This lag has run its full course in art 
education in this country. To do some- 
thing about it will now be quite safe 
and conventional procedure. 













First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many —— and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 





SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 





BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10th 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR CALL 
WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd_ ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 





School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts. 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 

» jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 
lences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
mums OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS Sm 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will prepare you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-9. 


Fall Session Begins Sept. 10 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
460 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


r>—— ART CLASSES 


Painting, Sculpture, Drawing, Woodblock 
PICKEN - GROSS - CITRON 
BINDRUM - SCHANKER 
New Classes Start Sept. 24 
Send for Catalogue D 


Ait Seolhiiadls 
recet BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, W. Y. NE 8-4486 


WINTER TERM 
Opens October 15 


COMPLETE ART 
COURSES. WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
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NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
cno0 art education centers. Fashion, in- 

S terior, advertising, industrial de- 
GN sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 
Of DES illustration, . sculpture, art educa- 


tion. 16 bldgs., textile nlant, stu- 
dios, labs, museum, dorms, the- 


atre. Cultural and social program. 








Confers 


B.F.A.GMd Coed. Established 1877. Catalog. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


B.S. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
81 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
1564 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. 


Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 


GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. 
TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


What's the Matter With 
New England Art? 

An art critic on the Boston Herald 
recently started a hay-maker at New 
England artists, particularly looking at 
Massachusetts and it was so obviously 
below the belt that it brought many 
and loud protests. 


One came from Miss Cora Wellman 
of Melrose, Mass., whose very pointed 
remarks makes the afore-mentioned 
critic a bit ridiculous. But there is little 
need for alarm and nothing this critic 
may do or say can help much or harm 
the many really fine artists of the New 
England States who seem to be giving 
a good account of themselves even if 
the news has not yet reached this de- 
partment of the Herald. 


New York City Chapter 
Announces Its Exhibition 


Much interest is centered in the ex- 
hibition of the New York City Chapter 


of the League which will be held in the 
Galleries of the National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park, October 28th to No- 
vember 19th. 

It will have its preview on Sunday, 
October 28th, with a reception for ex- 
hibitors and families and friends. Prizes 
in cash, war bonds and medals will be 
announced later. 

The exhibition will include oils, wa- 
ter colors, pastels, sculpture and de- 
signs for murals and it is hoped it will 
be possible to hang one exhibit from 
each member of the Chapter submitting 
work. It is open to all paid-up mem- 
bers, but any artist may become a mem- 
ber of the League on the payment of 
$3.50, which includes a year’s subscrip- 
tion to ArT DIGEST. 

There will be an entry fee of $1.50 
to be paid in advance. In case the entry 
is not hung this fee will be returned. 
Blanks and full information may be 
had by writing to Mildred Nevitt Kel- 
ley, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 630 
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OF UNSURPASSED 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
AnuAQUALITY 


Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere. 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
the completely permanent list. 
WKFINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity, 
full tubes, 25¢, 30c and 40c. 
LOM ER meee la trae 
artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 

of contents on every tube 

as specified by A.A PL 


For FREE booklet 
of technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WATER COLOR 
VIRIDIAN 


° a 
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Lexington Ave., New York City, to 
whom entry fee and membership dues 
should be sent. 

The jury on awards has not yet been 
selected. This will be announced in due 
time. Chapter Chairman, Dr. Gustave 
J. Noback has for his Exhibition Chair. 
man Grace Annette DuPre. 


On Student Colors Again 


Since the League announced its posi- 
tion respecting the request of the Na. 
tional Bureau of Standards that the 
manufacturers of these products brand 
them as being in accord with their 
standards, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has taken the same 
stand as ours and emphatically. 

As was predicted in our columns in 
the July 1st issue of ArT DIGEST this 
subject is attracting a lot of atten. 
tion and comment, all unfavorable so 
far as we learn. 

In the creation of the Bureau it was 
never intended that it should become 
another of those recent and multitudin- 
ous bureaus which are spoken of usv- 
ally in explosive language. Its function 
was to help arrive at standards for 
many things like the threads of nuts 
and bolts. In that it has done a good 
service. 

But it is unthinkable that every 
manufacturer of such nuts and bolts, 
etcetera, should be requested to brand 
them as in accord with that standard 
or the specifications of the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Ours was a friendly suggestion that 
the Bureau should hesitate before it 
reaches out to control or subjugate bus- 
iness in any way, for such action can 
accomplish no possible good and it will 
antagonize business. The reverberations 
will surely reach the Committees in 
Congress who have hold of the purse 
strings. 

The League fully believes the action 
of the Bureau to work out a standard 
for student’s colors, particularly to elim- 
inate the toxic ingredients in _ their 
manufacture was honest and_ intelli- 
gent. But it hopes our manufacturers 
will ponder carefully before they sign 
the request of the Bureau which has 
been sent to them. 


There Was a War On, George 

Three of our manufacturers of art 
ists colors have called us to help over 
come what they declare is an erroneous 
impression created by a paragraph in 
a Bulletin issued by our good and old 
time friend, George Baker in his “Bak- 
er’s Dozen,” for Art Advertising Centet. 

Mr. Baker wrote: “The flow of Eng- 
lish and European artists material has 
begun again. Soon paints and _ other 
items that we used before the war will 
be available. Quality of drawing pape 
will improve and paint brushes, both 
watercolor and oil can be had one 
more.” 

Knowing George as we do, it is quite 
safe to assure our manufacturers that 
he had not the slightest intention of 
doing them any injury. But these peo 
ple who have been turning every facil- 
ity in their plants to the prosecution 
the war feel it should be told just how 
hard they have tried to deliver and the 
circumstances under which they worked 
No one knows this better than thé 
League for we have frequently inter 
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eeded, pleading even for small prior- 
ities in various essentials such as lead 
for tubes, pigments for colors, bristles 
for brushes. Certain items were simply 
not to be had. 

We had leading artists making tests 
of brushes which the manufacturers 
sent us in their desperate search for 
substitutes which might spread paint 
with some degree of satisfaction. They 
feel the implication is that foreign 
materials are better and they are very 
sure there is precious little the Euro- 
pean manufacturers can show those of 
our country, and our materials will be 
back to top standard before many 
other things reach normal. 

One thing our artists should remem- 
ber is that it is our American manu- 
facturers and business men who buy 
the products from their easels and 
tables. 













—ALBERT T. REID. 







Art Week, Nov. 1-7, 1945 

The reconstruction period is upon us 
and there can be no finer way to peace 
time living than to plan now for bet- 
ter understanding of and education in 
all the fine arts and crafts. 

American Art Week this year can 
be used nationally as a means of draft- 
ing the “American Pattern” in all cul- 
tural activities. ; 

There are so many projects already 
planned and as news reaches us from 
chairmen and directors the picture 
grows in composition day by day. It 
points the way to mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation within this fine 
organization. 

We have been through many cam- 
paigns together for American art and 
always emerged with the respect and 
admiration of the American public. 
Please keep these thoughts in mind 
when you go about the arduous task 
of organizing your state program. 
Surely you do not need ideas on the 
ways and means of adding new life to 
your American Art Week, but here 
are a few “musts” to all chairmen and 
directors: 

Please work in close co-operation 
with your City Art Commission. Par- 
ticularly is that necessary ai this time, 
due to the many commissions con- 
templated by well intentioned organ- 
izations to erect memorials to our 
war heroes. 

Form a list of your soldier artists 
and the material each one has avail- 
able for exhibitions. Such a record in 
time becomes part of your state’s his- 
torical record. We would like to have 
a copy also. 


Art Week in Education 

This year for the first time in our 
history we are sending out material 
for Art Week to more than 1,000 
schools, colleges and universities. We 
Sincerely trust this added list will en- 
able you to stress the need of better 
education in the visual arts. In open- 
ing the way for you to make this con- 
tact, we are in hopes it will bring 
about a closer relationship with the 
State chapters and, in the final anal- 
ysis, with the national organization. 

























































Posters 


Due to the many thousands of post- 
ers sent out by us annually it is not 
Possible financially to furnish other 
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than a plain printed card of announce- 
ment. However, this one item should 
in every locality present a way where- 
by students in grammar and high 
schools could become a real part of 
American Art Week activities with 
competitive poster shows. Prizes could 
be offered and the winning one re- 
produced the following year, to better 
acquaint the public with state projects 
and the lasting value and interest in 
all types of arts and crafts. 


Radio 

Through this medium so much can 
be accomplished in placing directly in 
the hands of the general public all in- 
formation about exhibitions—time and 
place, studios holding open house, de- 
monstrations, professional pupils, Red 
Cross Arts and Skills programs, lec- 
tures by distinguished guests, the 
dramatization of a pencil sketch made 
under fire, and a “Veteran Artist’s 
Plans for the Future.” 


Clubs and Schools 

We have made a small but fine col- 
lection of slides of paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, illustrations, miniatures, 
portraits and stained glass works by 
contemporary American artists. They, 
together with newly written text, are 
available for club or school programs. 
Transportation is the only cost. 

Members of the A.A.P.L. please let 
us have slides or kodacrome reproduc- 
tions of your most recent works. Our 
educational program will include many 
interesting projects. We have nation- 
wide contacts and we want you to be 
part of the plan. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMANN. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Not so long ago everything Vic- 
torian was anathema to the interior 
decorator; today he delights in “do- 
ing” houses in what was formerly a 
discredited mode. The truth of the 
matter is that not everything of any 
era is entirely bad—or good. Time 
sifts out the good things and they 
acquire first quaintness, then an- 
tiqueness, and from them we gain 
an exalted impression of their day. 
Anyone who follows auction sales 
and haunts the second-hand store and 
the more lofty antique shop, cannot 
but be impressed by the rapidity 
with which styles come and go. The 
first inkling that they are going out 
is their appearance in the second- 
hand store; the final announcement 
that they are gone is their appear- 
ance in the antique shop. When in 
the going stage they can be had for 
a song, but when they are gone you 
have to be a financial prima donna 
to lure them from the antique shop 
lair. It is thus today with Victorian. 
Evidently, while the ‘evil that men 
do lives after them,” it does not live 
so long, and the good is not neces- 
sarily “interred with their bones,” 
as Mark Anthony would have known 
had he been an antique hound in- 
stead of a rabble rouser. One even 
wonders if when the Victorian re- 
vival gets into full swing it won’t be 
permissible to prefer the stylized 
decorations of Burne-Jones or a 
Landseer dog to the muss and mess 
of a Picasso. 






















WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 

manence, brilliant clarity of 

color, transparency and ease 
of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure |you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER Aers FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 


JULIUS LOWY, ine. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 





THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


= HAND GROUND 
OilL COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used 
“Tonforms with the highest standards neces- 


sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 





BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St.. New York 11, WN. Y. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Sept.: Artists of Upper Hud- 
son, Past and Present; 19th Cen- 
tury European Paintings. 

Mayfair, Inc. (The Studio) Sept. 
24-Oct. 27: ‘Paintings by Victor 
Tischler. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Public Library To Sept. 22: Water- 
colors and Oils by Lee Atkyns. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Oct. 22: Drawings and Water- 
colors from Permanent Collection. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries Sept.: Sum- 
mer Exhibition. 

BUFFALO, N. Y 

Albright Art Gallery To Sept. 30: 
Milwaukee Artists’ Exchange Er 
hibition. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

Fogg Museum of Art 7o Sept. 30: 
Post-Impressionism to Expression- 
ism in Graphic Art; 18th and 19th 
Century British Paintings; 19th 
Century French Drawings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Sept. 23: Paintings 
by Antimo Beneduce and Dorothy 
Loeb. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum Sept.: Draw- 
ings by Frank Duveneck; 18th 
Century Color Engravings; Engrav- 
ings by Anders Zorn and J. F 
Millet. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Jo Sept. 30: Paint- 
ings by Eric Isenburger. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.; How 
ard Collection; Audubon Prints, 
New Acquisitions. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Sept.: Annual 
Photographic Salon. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Sept. 30: Modern* Archi- 
tecture. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Straus 
Collection. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art Sept.: Contemporary British 
Art. 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
Sept. 30: Paintings by Franz Re- 
derer; To Oct. 1: Drawings by 
Etienne Ret. 

Foundation of Western Art Jo Oct. 
20: Annual Exhibition of Cali- 
fornia Graphic Art. 

James Vigeveno Galleries 
Paintings by Ignon. 

MANCHESTER. N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art 7o Sept. 23: 
19th and 20th Century Paintings; 
Chinese Panels by Marion Roper- 
Caldbeck; Animal Sculpture by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington; Ceramics 
by Lea Halpern; Watercolors by 
Lt. Nicholas Isaak. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Sept. 29: Swedish Architecture and 
Industrial Arts. 

Walker Art Center Jo Oct. 7: Paint- 
ings by Eleanor Harris; Sept. 16- 
Oct. 14: Paintings by Marsden 
Hartley. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Sept. 17-30: Asso- 
ciate Exhibition. 

Newark Museum Sept.: The United 
Nations; American Folk Painting; 
Art of the Potter. 


Sept.: 


Harry L. Hotsford Dies 


Harry Lindley Hotsford, who com- 
bined art with public relations and gov- 
ernment service in a successful career, 
died September 6 in the New Haven 


Hospital. His age was 68. 


Hotsford, who was born 
Haute, Ind., studied at the National 
Academy of Design and the New York 
School of Art, as well as with William 
M. Chase, Frank V. Dumond and Fran- 
cis Jones. A specialist in etching, he is 
represented in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Library of Congress, Minneapolis 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Art Gallery Sept.: 
Italian Paintings. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jo Sept. 26: 
Paintings by Claude Buck; Sculp- 
ture by Jonathon Batchelor. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute To Sept. 23: 
Paintings by Loli Vann and Oscar 
Van Young. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Sept.: Selections from Permanent 
Collection. 

Art Alliance To Sept. 30: Historical 
and Modern Dollis. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art Sept.: 
American Paintings; Architectural 
Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum T7o Sept. 30: 
Annual Exhibition of Pittsfield 
Art League. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum T7o Sept. 30: 
Paintings by Lucie Wiley. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Redman's Hall Sept.: Rockport Sum- 
mer Group Exhibition. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College 
To Sept. 25: Paintings by Mireya 
La Fuente. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Sept. 31: Mid- 
west Museum Association, Water- 
colors; To Oct. 1: Army Medical 
Paintings; Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Paint- 
ings by Lyonel Feininger; Russian 
Icons. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Art Gallery Sept.: Paint- 
ings by Modern American Artists. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Sept.: Paintings 
by Douglass Parshall; Black-and- 
White and Sculpture Group of San 
Diego Art Guild; American Water- 
color Society; Chinese Paintings 
by Chang Shu-Chi. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Sept. 24: From Sketch 
to Stage; To Sept. 30: Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Fraktur Drawings; 
Paintings by Ernest Fiene; Ceram- 
ics by Claude Horan; Paintings 
from the Hooper and Stern Col- 
lections; Gordon Blanding Loan 
Collection; To Oct. 7: Block Prints 
by Doris Parker Crowder. 

Pent House Gallery Sept.: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Sept. 23: Watercolors and Draw- 
ings by Six Cubans; To Sept. 30: 
Paintings by Mark Tobey; A Paint- 
ing Prophesy. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Sept.: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Scranton and Vicinity 
Artists. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 27: Modern 
Cuban Painting; To Sept. 30: 
Paintings by Brooks Willis; Art of 
the Far East. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Sept. 23: Paintings by 
Martha Sawyers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Art Museum Sept.: Art in Therapy 
Exhibition. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts To 
Oct. 11: Watercolors by Joky 
Wenger. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Sheldon Swope Art Gallery To Oct, 
14: Flower Paintings. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 7o Sept, 
30: “Life” War Art. i 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Sept.: Paintings by Mem 
bers. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art Sept. 4%. 
Oct. 14: Encyclopaedia Britannig 
Collection of Contemporary Amer. 
ican Painting; To Oct. 21: Pom 
War Plans for City of Washington, 

National Gallery, Smithsonian 
stitution To Sept. 30: Lithography 
and Drawings by John Steuag 
Curry. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Sept: 
Paintings by Picasso; Paintings ty 
Bonnard; Lithographs by Daumie 
and Rouault. 

WHITTIER, CALIF. 

Whittier Art Association Sept.: We 
tercolors by Lt. Forrest W. Rav 
dall. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum Sept.: “Oil ia 
Watercolor.” 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To Sept. 30: Ay 
nual Paintings and Sculpture Ex 
hibition by Contemporary Wood 
stock Artists. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Sept. 17- 
29: Group Exhibition. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

H. V. Allison and Co. 
Sept.: Graphic Arts. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Sept. 18-29: Paintings by Fer- 
min Rocker. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Sept. 24- 
Oct. 12: Black-and-White and 
Sculpture Group Exhibition. 

The Armory (Park at 34) Sept. 24- 
380: Arts and Antiques Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) Jo Sept. 29: Anni- 
versary Group Exhibition. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept. 17- 
Oct. 13: Drawings by Contempo- 
rary Americans. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Sept. 22: Group Ez- 
hibition; Sept. 25-Oct. 13: Paint- 
ings of Cuba by Mariner Lawrence. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Sept. 17- 
29: Paintings by Claude Clark. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Sept.-: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Sept. 17- 
29: Illustrations by Masson. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Sept.: French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Sept. 17-28: Pre-Season Exhibition. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Oct. 
1: Group Exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Sept.: 19th 
Century French and 20th Century 
American Paintings. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Sept.: Old Masters. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Sept. 14-28: 
Exhibition by Wm, Fisher Classes. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To Oct. 3: Group Exhibition. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
1: 31 Years of American Art. 

Frick Collection (1E70 Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Sept. 
30: Paintings by Jokn Brown and 
Victor de Chattellerault. 


(32E57) 


Art Institute and Bibliotheque Inter- 
nationale, Paris, Retiring in 1943, he 
came to Old Lyme after a long career 
as public-relations director for the Oli- 
ver Mining Company of Duluth. 


Transportation Tycoons 

Further indication of the increasing 
use of fine arts in advertising was the 
recent presentation of eight portraits 
of prominent leaders in the transporta- 
tion industry to their sitters. Painted 
by Chicago artist Fred Mizen, the por- 
traits were commissioned by Electron- 
ics Laboratories, Indianapolis. 


Hearn’s Auditorium (Fifth Ave. at 
14) From Sept. 25: Merchant Sea- 
men Artists. 

Jane St. Gallery (35 Jane) Sept. 15- 
Oct. 15: Paintings by Howard 
Mitcham, 

Kleemann 
Sept. 29: 
mano. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Sept. 
22: Paintings by Otis Dozier. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (15E57) 
To Oct. 6: Gouaches by Calder. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
7: New York Scenes. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Sept. 30: Group Exhibition. 
John Levy Gallery (11E57) Sept.: 

Old Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Sept.: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Sept. 
80: Group Exhibition. 

Jacques Marchais, Inc. (40E51) 
Sept.: Tibetan Art. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Sept. 17- 
80: Modern Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Sept.: Prints and 
Drawings by Goya; Mexican Pot- 
tery; Greek Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Sept.: Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Sept. 23: Young People’s Art; 
Modern Textiles; To Sept. 30: To- 
morrow'’s Small House; Museum's 
Collection of Painting and Sculp- 
ture; Sept. 19-Nov. 25: Costume 
Carnival; Sept. 26-Nov. 25: Art 
for War Veterans. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Sept.: New Loan Exhibi- 
tion. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) Sept.: Paintings by 
Jerome Myers. 

National Academy (1083 Fifth at 
89) From Sept. 23: Audubon Group 
Exhibition. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Sept.: 
European and American Masters. 


Galleries (65E57) To 
Works by Emanuel Ro- 


Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (0 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington a 
30) Sept.: The American Navy, 
1776-1815. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Sept, 
26: Trends in Modern Art. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Sept: 
French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Sept. 
Paintings by Arthur Jacob. 

O’Connor Gallery (640 Madison) 
To Sept. 30: Paintings from I 
Collections, Part I. 

Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth at 4) 
Sept.: Old Master and Modern Co 
Prints. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
24-Oct. 18: Gouaches by Pvt. M 
rice Gordon. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Oct. & 
Paintings by Papsdorf. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Sept.: Contemporary America 
Portraits. 

Rabinovitch Photography Worksho 
(40W56) Sept.: Photographie 
hibition. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
Sept.: Group Exhibition. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Sept 
Group Exhibition. 

(32E57) Sept 


Bertha Schaefer 
Group Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Se 
Opening Exhibition of Old Mastet 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57); 

Sept.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maid 
Lane) Sept.: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann and Co. (556 
Sept.: Old Masters. 

E. and A, Silberman Galleries ( 
E57) Sept.: Old Masters. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) Sept. 17-Oct. 10: Waterco 
by Cpl. James Louis Steg. 
Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) 4 
12-29: Anniversary Exhibition 
Federation of Modern Painters @ 
Sculptors. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E5 
Sept.: Old Masters. 


Goes to San Francisco 


The San Francisco Museum annou 
two new staff members. Louise Ballat@ 
formerly associated with the Los 


geles Museum, has been named 


sistant curator for collections and e& 
hibitions. Nora Lee Rohr, known in tit 
East for her museum work with ti& 
Albright Art Gallery and Boston M& 
seum, has been appointed assistant CUP 
ator in charge of education and pubs 
relation, Miss Rohr will also be remei® 
bered for her Buffalo Evening News 
reviews. 
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- FREDERIC WHITAKER, A.N.A. 


— ee NOTED AMERICAN WATER COLORIST 
rt Sept. 1¢ 
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ia Britannieg 
porary Amer. 
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| Washington, 
ithsonian Jp. 


= Crumbacher Fell 


Paintings by 
» by Daumie 


rest Wan , WATERCOLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Sept.: “Oil is gS 








culture ie Mr. Whitaker writes: 
porary 

“Three factors that insure the perma- 
cual FREDERIC WHITAKER'S outstanding -—«“"NENCY Of my paintings and help me to 
Loring achievements as watercolorist have won achieve the results | seek are: 
out redall him many major awards among them: First Grumbacher Finest Watercolors, 
ee Prize, — ~— seid ryan Cor- Grumbacher sable brushes and the 
W56) septs coran Gallery, and the Oakland Museum Royal Watercolor Society Paper." 
Jacek Silver Medal. Last year at the | 1th Annual y Y P 


40 Madison) 


vo hr at Oakland one of his paintings received : 
Modern Cal the Artists’ vote Bronze Medal as well as <h bir VW: be 
21257) “ia 2nd Prize by popular vote. 

by Pvt. M : 


4 Peyton Boswell of the Art Digest recently 

) To Oct. & 

ark ot wrote: "Whitaker's watercolors are painted AT YOUR 
| ince with authenticity, authority and pleasing FAVORITE 


yhy Wor 


color patterns that reveal the essential 
P DEALER 


tographic 

—— reality of the scene. In some the palette is 
s7) seu keyed high, in others the chords are low 
»E57) Sept toned; all point to the fact that the artist 


2E58) Be is perfectly at ease with his chosen me- 
f Old Ma . " 
sries (69E57) dium. 


eS ae Thomas Watson acquired one of Mr. Whit- 


tsters. 
i. i f 
aker's watercolors for the International Mention the name o 


d Co. (5E57)) 
your favorite local artists’ 


Sa Business Machine Company Collection. 5 material dealer in your 
Lexington city. We will mail you 
‘a — Mr. Whitaker is the president of the Audu- gratis a copy of the 12- 
(19E64) Seph ° page monograph, ‘Robert 
Exhibition @ bon Artists, a member of the Salmagundi Philipp,” N.A., with 2 
Dt Club, the Architectural League, the Provi- full page plates in color. 


lery (1E57 
: dence Art Club and last year was elected es 


a member of the National Academy. A 
collection of his recent watercolors will be HIGH SCHOOL ART TEACHERS 


annod - on exhibition at the Grand Central Gal- Are you making plans to have your talented art students 


ise Balle leries, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, from October participate in the National Scholastic Oi! Exhibition for 
ie Los A 30th through November |0th, 1945. the 1946 Grumbacher Memorial Prize?—Write for leaflet. 
named 
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